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PREFACE. 


My original plan was to collect and present all that Plutarch 
teaches us concerning the Greek drama and theater, with the 
secondary idea of discovering his literary method in dealing with 
incidents involving these subjects. It soon became apparent, 
however, that this was too large a theme for treatment in a doc- 
tor’s dissertation. Accordingly, I have restricted myself to his 
testimony on the theater alone and, still more particularly, to the 
consideration of his value as a witness on the theater. Thus, I 
have in hand an abundance of material which I hope to use in 
further studies in Plutarch. 

It is fitting in this place to express my gratitude to my teach- 
ers: to Professors Robert Baird and Daniel Bonbright, of North- 
western University, who directed my undergraduate studies in 
the classics; to Professor John A. Scott, of the same institution, 
who first encouraged me to graduate work; and to those to whom 
I am indebted for most of my graduate instruction, Professors 
Paul Shorey, William Gardner Hale, F. F. Abbott, George L. 
Hendrickson, and Edward Capps, of the University of Chicago, 
and more particularly to the last-named, who suggested this 
paper and has given me the benefit of his constant criticism and 


advice in its preparation. 


Roy C. FLICKINGER. 
Epworth UNIVERSITY, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PeErHaps the most valuable permanent results already derived 
from the extensive and minute examination by competent arche- 
ologists of the numerous theater ruins which have been unearthed 
in many parts of Greece during the past quarter-century are, 
firstly, the recognition of the fact that all ancient theaters are no 
longer to be classified under the two general Vitruvian types, 
“Greek” and “Roman,” but rather under a larger number of 
categories, varying according to time, place, and purpose; and, 
secondly, the necessity, which has arisen from the recognition of 
this fact, of submitting all the evidence, and especially the literary 
evidence, to a renewed critical examination. It is not enough to 
have traced the development in meaning of the various technical 
terms through a series of authors chronologically arranged, valu- 
able as this work is; first of all, the more important authors must 
themselves be singly studied in order that the nature and the 
proper application of the testimony they offer may be known. 
At the present time only a beginning has been made in this 
fundamental task without which a historical account of the Greek 
theater cannot be written. With the application of only such 
precautions as the nature of the evidence, often vague and allusive, 
often intelligible only by reference to the ruins or to later phrase- 
ological usage, demands, the extant plays and the fourth-century 
writers can, of course, be used unhesitatingly as witnesses for the 
contemporaneous theater at Athens. No reference in later writers, 
however, can be safely applied to the Athenian theater of the 
fourth and fifth centuries until such a course has been justified by 
a consideration of the author’s evidence in general and of the 
bearing of the particular passage. Thus, Noack,’ for example, has 
made it seem very probable that Vitruvius depended mainly upon 
Asia Minor sources for his knowledge of Greek architecture, while 
Rohde’ has thrown light upon the difficult questions of the sources 


1Cf. ‘‘ Das Proskenion in der Theaterfrage,”’ Philologus, Vol. LVIII (1899), pp. 1 ff. 
2 Cf. De Tulii Pollucis in apparatu scaenico enarrando fontibus (1870). 
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followed by Pollux. These authorities are in a measure controlled 
by the study of their sources; but for most writers the considera- 
tion of the manner in which they treated their originals is equally 
important. Consequently, it is safe to say that, until the more 
prominent later authors who discuss or refer to the Greek theater 
shall have been critically examined in some such fashion, many of 
the vexing problems of Greek scenic antiquities will obtain no 
satisfactory solution.’ 

It was with the purpose of contributing somewhat to this kind of 
preliminary investigation that the present study was undertaken. 
Plutarch is rich in allusions to the theater. Some of these allu- 
sions, seemingly to the Athenian theater of the fourth century, 
have caused no little difficulty to students of the subject. His 
works are so voluminous and so varied, range so freely in subject- 
matter from the earliest times to his own day, and touch upon so 
many different localities in the Greco-Roman world, that few 
writers, on the one hand, have contributed more references to 
scenic institutions and scenic terminology in our handbooks, while 
few, on the other, need to be used with greater discrimination. 
And such caution is required in a still greater degree because of 
the uncertainty which necessarily attends the reconstruction of 
those theater ruins to which it is generally assumed that he refers. 
Whatever the age or location of the theater to which he seems to 
allude, his words cannot confidently be applied, for example, either 
to Dérpfeld’s or to Puchstein’s” reconstructions until the nature of 
the evidence he furnishes is determined. But once this is done, 
it may become possible to test by his evidence the correctness of 
the deductions which have been made from the existing ruins. 
To this end it is necessary to establish criteria by which his allu- 


1ScHuuzE, ‘ Lukianos als Quelle fiir die Kenntnis der Tragoddie,”’ Jahrbiicher fiir clas- 
sische Philologie, Vol. CXXXV (1887), pp. 117 ff., was more interested in other sides of the 
question than in that involving theater construction and did not attempt to determine the 
applicability to various periods of the evidence supplied by Lucian; while WALDEN, 
‘Stage Terms in Heliodorus’s Aethiopica,” Harvard Studies, Vol. V (1894), pp. 1ff., gave a 
bare list of material which is itself limited in scope, belongs to a period of little interest, 
and involves no question of source or periods. WEISSMANN, Neue philologische Rund- 
schau (1899), pp. 394 f., and (1903), p. 606, pointed out that a separate treatment of the 
later writers was needed. WEISSMANN’S own article, ‘‘Die scenischen Anweisungen in den 
Scholien und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Bahnenkunde”’ (1896), perhaps approaches most nearly 
the aim of the present paper. 


2DORPFELD-REISCH, Das griechische Theater (1896), and PUCHSTEIN, Die griechische 
Biihne (1901). 
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sions to theaters of his own day may be distinguished from those 
referring to earlier periods, and to consider how exactly he fol- 
lowed his sources when speaking of earlier theaters. We may then 
apply these results to the material which he provides, and in the 
light of his literary method may discuss more definitely the bear- 
ing of his testimony upon the terminology of the theater and 
upon its structural history. 


CRITERIA. 


Ir is obvious at the start that Plutarch will convey many items 
of information concerning other periods than his own. It is 
inevitable that any writer who describes antecedent events shall 
employ words and phrases which have been coined and have come 
into general use since the events treated; 7. e., he necessarily 
modernizes his account to a greater or less degree. On the other 
hand, he is likely to try to retain the technical terms of the period 
with which he is dealing and to use them in the meanings then 
current. Such an attempt is more to be expected in a modern 
than in an ancient writer, and is seldom completely successful. 
How far Plutarch makes this attempt and how far he succumbs to 
the tendency to modernize will appear only upon examination. 
In the meanwhile the material must be sifted in such a manner as 
to avoid possible error in either direction. It is apparent that all 
passages taken from those writings in which Plutarch or his 
friends appear as participants in the dialogue, or in which con- 
temporaneous events are described, must apply to the contemporary 
theater, unless the opposite is distinctly stated. Under the same 
category must be included also the passages which contain 
general allusions to the theater or its parts, or to matters 
involving the theater or its parts, and which are entirely inde- 
pendent of specific time, place, and occasion. In these passages 
(mostly figures of speech or parenthetical remarks) we must assume 
that Plutarch had in mind but one type of theater, and that, too, 
one which was perfectly familiar to his readers as well as to him- 
self. Therefore, if the principles laid down are sound, information 
drawn from passages of these two sorts (which for convenience 
will hereafter be referred to as ‘‘general’’) should always be con- 
sistent with itself and should conform to that given us by other 
contemporaneous writers similarly situated. Contrariwise, all 
anecdotes or statements that are employed as having reference 
to a particular theater at a particular time or occasion before 
Plutarch’s day, and all sayings that are given as the bona fide 
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utterances of persons antecedent to Plutarch, must be classified 
under a different category. Such passages (which will hereafter 
be referred to as ‘“‘specific’?) may contain information relative 
either to the theater of Plutarch’s day or to that of the period 
described, according to our author’s habit in such matters; until 
that has been discovered, they must be considered separately. 


PLUTARCH’S METHOD OF DEALING WITH HIS 
SOURCES. 


It is conceivable that Plutarch should have employed his 
originals in any one of four ways: (1) he may have reproduced 
them practically without change, as Athenaeus so often does, pre- 
serving accounts in their appropriate contemporaneous dress, or 
at least going astray only when his source did so likewise; (2) he 
may have felt free to alter his original to suit his pleasure, 
retaining the substance and perhaps the catchwords of the account 
before him, but introducing new turns of expression, and more 
picturesque and vivid details; (3) he may have gone still farther 
in his freedom of treatment and brought all technical allusions into 
accord with the terminology of his own day; and (4) he may have 
combined the last two methods, pursuing now one, now the other. 
On the first two hypotheses his theatrical references are to be used 
in explaining the theater structure and terminology contem- 
poraneous with the event described or with the source employed, 
when that was not contemporaneous; on the third, they give an 
insight into the theater of his own time; and on the fourth, he 
cannot safely be quoted as a source for scenic antiquities at all, 
except in cases where the exact condition of the theater to which 
he refers is independently known. 

In treating this topic there are four possible avenues of 
approach, viz.: by a comparison (a) of Plutarch with his source, 
when that is known and extant; (b) of Plutarch with himself, 
when he gives the same account in two or more places; (c) of 
Plutarch with some other writer who followed the same source; 
and (d) of Plutarch with other evidence which we possess, though 
his source is either not definitely known or not extant. It is 
apparent that, when it is perfectly certain what previous account 
Plutarch was using, (a) is the most profitable line of investiga- 
tion; though unfortunately we can rarely be confident that a 

10 
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particular source was in fact followed.' Next in importance, and 
under the circumstances most satisfactory, is (b), which has never 
received due recognition as a criterion for use in this and many 
other cases where it would prove extremely important. The least 
convincing method is (¢c), which would be valueless without the 
others, but is useful as lending confirmation to them; while the 
value of (d) varies with the circumstances of each case. 

a) Plutarch compared with his source.’—There can be little 


1 Cf. the controversy as to whether Plutarch used directly ARISTOTLE’S Constitution of 
Athens. The early bibliography is given by Sandys. WriIGHT’s arguments (Harvard 
Studies, Vol. III [1892], pp. 25 ff.), even if accepted at full value, prove simply that Aristotle 
was not the main immediate source, and by no means that he was not an immediate source 
at all. His proofs are (1) that in the thirty-eight passages of the Solon which bear a resem- 
blance to the Resp. Ath. Aristotle is mentioned but once; (2) that the resemblances, the dis- 
similarities, and the discrepancies alike are intelligible only on the supposition that Plutarch 
was transcribing from some work in which an abridgment of these parts of the Resp. Ath. 
was embodied, and that in transcribing from this abridgment he interpolated foreign 
matter, which is inconsistent with the unabridged Aristotle; and (3) that the omission in 
the Themistocles of the characteristic anecdote of Themistocles, Ephialtes, and the Areopagus 
(Resp. Ath., c. 25) is unaccountable except on the hypothesis that the copy of Aristotle’s 
work used by Plutarch did not contain this story. As regards (3), we can scarcely consider 
ourselves infallible judges of what stories Plutarch would consider ‘‘characteristic’’ and 
illustrative of #@0s. Moreover, Plutarch often tells anecdotes elsewhere which do not occur 
in the Life of the hero concerned. Therefore we cannot expect that he should tell on every 
occasion all the appropriate stories known to him, nor yet assume that every anecdote he 
read or heard seemed to him equally memorable. Consequently, the omission of Aristotle’s 
anecdote in the Themistocles does not warrant the hypothesis set up. As to (2), the following 
pages will show toa certain extent what Plutarch was capable of in the treatment of a 
source. Furthermore, we must allow him the privilege of contaminotio, and that means 
that the resultant fusion would almost necessarily contain items inconsistent with any one 
of the primary accounts. Wright’s first argument ignores the fact that Plutarch habitually 
suppressed the authorities whom he most extensively followed (cf. GUDEMAN, The Sources 
of Plutarch’s Life of Cicero [1902], pp. 4f.). The same objections hold good against 
WILAMOWITZ’S arguments (Aristoteles und Athen [1893], Vol. I, pp. 299 ff.), which belong to 
the same three types and are not conclusive. Plutarch was probably familiar with the 
Resp. Ath. in its present form and used it on occasion. It is true that the more trivial 
narratives of the inferior writers supplied in greater abundance the matter he needed than 
did the great historians, but we need not suppose that he entirely neglected the latter for 
the outline of historical events or for controlling the minor authors. Failure to recognize 
Plutarch’s entire freedom in using his sources, both in reproducing them and in fusing 
them, may lead us to minimize his dependence upon standard authorities. It is not unlikely 
that we should not find any more striking resemblances than now, even if Theopompus and 
the rest were extant. Eventhe express warning in Nicias, 1, has not prevented our reducing 
Thucydides’s contribution to that Life to the vanishing-point (cf. HEIDINGSFELD, Yuomodo 
Plut. Thuc. usus sit incompon. Nic. vita [1890], p. 24). Now, Plutarch was astylist as wellasa 
raconteur, and whenever he found a phrase that pleased him he reserved it in his memory 
for use. Thus the 70 dAdo otpatevua vixnbev KatnpaxOyn és ta Tecxiouata of THuc., VII, 6, 3, 
reappears in Fab. Maa., 8, and Sertor., 19, in a totally different connection, and there are 
enough similar instances to show that Plutarch was a close student of the historian. 
Hitherto the study of the relationship between Plutarch and the Resp. Ath. has been con- 
fined to such passages as cover the same events; I have no doubt that a broader survey 
would reveal many points of stylistic indebtedness. 

2 Since passages involving theatrical matters are alone sufficient and more to the point, 
the following examples are restricted to that field. 
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doubt that Plutarch’s account of the bringing of the tidings of 
Leuctra to Sparta was derived from Xenophon, who is indeed 
mentioned in the same chapter. A comparison of the accounts, 
however, removes even the slightest doubt as to the relationship.’ 


Xen., Hell., VI, 4, 16. Agesilaus, 29. 
re X 4 » ‘\ \ € / c ‘ 
a yevonevur S€ TovTwv, c érvxe pev yap 9 moALs €opTHV 
b 6 pev eis tTHv Aakedaipova ayye- dyovoa kal f€vwv ovoa peoty: 
Gv TO 7aOos adixvetrat yupvoradia: yap Hoav, 


Len 4 “~ , ~ “A 
C  yvpvoradiGv Te ovoNS THS TEdEv- dywvilopevwv xopov év TO Oedrpw* 


Se 


/, \ Lol ? > \ 4 ¢€ ‘ 
TOLAS KQL mapyoav © amd Aevxtpwv ot THV 


ms. a a 4 y > , 
Tov dvoptKod xopov evdov dvTos - ovppopav amayyedAovtes. 


d 
e ot de Ebopor, e ot b€ €dopor, 
> Nad ‘\ f > Le) 7 3 ‘\ y ~ 
f énei yxovoav TO 7A0s, CAvTodvToO «=f = Kaimep evOs OVvTos KaTadavovs 
fe 4 > SAYA 7 8 / X / ‘ 
pev, WOTEP, Oipmal, aVayKY * ote OvepOaptar TA Tpaypata Kal 
, 
g Tov pevtor xopov ov é&yyayov, THY apxynv aTodwXEKacLy, 
a » ¥ 
h_ adAXb dtaywvicacOar eiwv. g ovTE xopoyv e€eAOeiy elacav ovrTe 
i Kol Ta pev dvouata pds Tos TO OXHpA THS €opTns petaPadetv 
oixelous éxactov Tov TeOvewtwv THY OAL, 
3 / ie 3 ‘ ? rng ~ id 
amédocar. i dAAGa Kat’ oikiav Tov TeOvEedTwV 


Tois mpoonkovo. Ta dvomata 
TeUWavTes 

h avrot ra wept tHv Oéav Kai Tov 
ayGva TOV Xopov ExpatTov. 

A more detailed comparison of the corresponding sections, as 
they are indicated by the letters, gives a striking glimpse of 
Plutarch’s method: Clause a is purely transitional and has no 
counterpart in the biography. In 6 the singular participle is 
replaced by the plural, e’s Aaxedaiuova by amo Acvxtpwv, Taos 
by cupdopdv, and aduxveirar by waphoav—all simple verbal 
changes. In c Plutarch has omitted tTeAevtadas and has written 
a prefatory statement which adds no fact except &€ver ovca 
poeotn, which is of course too commonplace an observation to postu- 
late another source. These changes also are purely verbal or in 
the direction of picturesqueness. In d yopod is replaced by the 


1Cf. HEEREN, De fontibus et auctoritate Vit. Paral. Plutarchi (1820), p. 47, and HAUG, 
Die Quellen Plutarchs in den Lebensbeschreibungen der Griechen (1883), p. 56. 

2 As a consideration of the genuineness of Plutarch’s writings would be out of place 
here, I have accepted all the Lives, and for the Moralia have followed the judgment of 
Bernardakis, who in his edition rejects sixteen of the seventy-eight essays in the first six 
volumes; his seventh volume (containing fragments, etc.) has nothing bearing upon the 
present study. Citations are to the editions of Sintenis (2d ed.) and Bernardakis (1888-96) 
respectively. 
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plural, évdov by év T@ Oedtpw,' avdpixod is omitted, and ayorfope- 
vov added—all being alterations without significance. The 
clauses marked e are identical. In f 6vtos xataghavovs is substi- 
tuted for jxoveav, and for éAvrovvTo a Ov clause giving the men- 
tal picture that caused their Avwyn. In g Plutarch employs 
é€eXOeiv elacav instead of é&jyayov, and introduces the clause 
TO... . modu, which adds nothing to the thought. He amplifies 
h by the employment of his favorite Ta wept «7X. periphrasis, but 
the general meaning is the same. Finally, in 7 o/xevous is replaced 
by mpoonxovot, arédocav by méuapavtes, and Kat’ oixiav, a vivid 
detail, is added. Im spite of all these verbal changes and this 
transposition of clauses, not a single item of consequence has 
escaped the biographer, while he has added several graphic 
touches, and he has, moreover, retained all the catchwords of the 
original; cf. ayyédX@, yupvorradiar, yopds, Epopor, eEadyw (€E€pxo- 
pat), and Ta ovopata Tov TeOvewtrwv. These similarities are entirely 
too close and too numerous to be explained on the hypothesis 
of an intermediate source, while at the same time the variations 
afford us an interesting insight into Plutarch’s literary method. 

It is equally certain that the description of the scene at the 
proclamation of Grecian liberty at the Isthmian games is taken 
from Polybius.” 


Polyb., XVIII, 46, 1-10 (ed. Biittner-Wobst). Flamininus, 10. 

a dsofavtwv bé rovTwv, b “Tcbpulwy ody ayomevwv 

b kat THs "loOuiwv ravnyipews ered Move ns, c  AnOo0s pev avOpuorrwv 
Kat oxedov ard macys THS oikovpevys TOV év TO oTadiw KabnaTo 
> / 3 “~ 4 ‘\ XN \ \ > Lon 
eripavertatwv avdp@v cvveAnrvborwv dia TV TOV YUPVLKOV aywva 
mpoodokiay TOV aroycopevwr, Jewpevor, 

d 7odXol kai wouxiAor Kal’ GAnv THY Tavyyvpw d_ ota by ba xpovwv 7e- 
SNaZ, , rn \ sn 7 > , \ , 
éveruttov AOdyor, TOY pev adivaTov elvar da- TAVILEVS [LEV TOAELOV 

¢ an a 
oKkovtwv Pwpaiovs éviwy arortnvar TOTwWY Kal tis EXAdbos ex’ éXri- 
ToAewv, TOV de SiopiLopevwv OTL TOV pev em- ow éXevbepias, cadet 
gavay eva doxowwTwv Térwv amoaTHToVTAL, dé eipnvn mavnyuptCov- 
‘\ XN ig X 4 > fa “4 
Tovs O€ havtaciay pev éxovtas eAadtTw, xpEiav ons, 


i There is, of course, no question of the fact; cf. HmRopD., VI, 67. 

2 Cf. HEEREN, op. cit., p. 124,and H. PETER, Die Quellen Plutarchsin den Biographieen der 
Romer (1865), p. 80. Inasmuch as Livy, XX XIII, 32, gives the names in g in a much different 
order, Peter uses these as test passages in establishing Plutarch’s use of Polybius in this 
Life. 
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d€ THv airy wapexecOau Svvapevous Kabefovar. 
Kal’ 


att@v dua THs mpos GAANAOVS eEtpeotroyias. 


\ , 2Q/ 2 , 2A 
KL TOUTOUS evOews erreOeLKVUTAV QUTOL 


TowavTys 8 ovens év Tois avOpurots THS dropias, 
GOpoicbevtos Tod wAUGous cis TO OTAdLOV eri 
Tov ayava, 

mpoeXBwv 6 Knpvé Kal <Kata >owmryodmevos 
Ta mAHOn Sia Tod GadrmiKTOD Tobe <TO> 
KYpvyE’ avnyopevoev’ 

9 ovykAnTos 7 “Pwpatwy Kal Tiros Koitvtios 
OTpaTHyos Vratos, Katamo\eunoavtTes Bactdéo. 
Pidurmov kal Maxeddvas, adiaorv éAevbepous, 
adpovpytovs, adoporoyyrovs, vd01s Xxpw.evous 
Tois matptios, KopwOtovs, Pwxéas, Aoxpots, 
EvBoeis, “Axaods tors POudras, Méyvyras, 
@erraXrovs, epparBors. 

Kporov 8 év dpxais eibéws e€arclov yevoue- 
vou, TIVES pey ovd’ yKOVTAY TOD Knpvy|LarTos, 
ties O€ mad dxovew €Bovrovro. TO dé OAD 
Hé€pos TOV avOpwrwv Siamorovevov Kal SoKody 
ws av ei Kal? darvov axovew TOV Aeyouevwy da Td 
mapddosov Tod cvpBaivovros, mas tus e€ GAAns 
opps €Bda mpodyew tov KypuKa Kal Tov oad- 
muKTHY cis pero TO oTddLOV Kal A€yey TaALY 
imép Tov avTady, os pév enol Soxe?, Bovdo- 
pevwv Tov avOporwv py pdvov axovev ddAXAa 
kat Bere Tov Aeyovta Sia THv amioriav TOV 
dvayopevomevv. 

ws b€ madw 6 Knpvé, mpoeAOov cis To pécov 
Kal Katacuomnodpevos Su TOD cadmuKTOD TOV 
BopvBov, dvnyopevoe taita Kal woatrws Tots 
mpoabev, TyArKodTov avvéBy KaTappaynvar TOV 
KpOTOV WoTe Kal ji) padiws av id THv évvotav 
dyayeiv Tois vbv dxovover TO yeyovds 

ws b€ more xatéAnfev 6 Kporos, Tov pev aOAn- 


TOV aTAGS OvdEls OVdSEVA Noyov elev ért. 
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A 4 WN n 
Ty odAmyyi be oLwrHs 
eis amavtas diado0bel~ 
ons mpoeXOov eis 
Mécov 6 Knpvé avetrev, 
o e , c , 
ott Pwpatwv 4 ovy- 
kAnTos Kal Tiros Koiy- 
ToS OTpaTNyos v7a- 
TOS, KaTaroAEeunoay- 
tes Bacivéa Pidurrov 
kat Maxedévas, adua- 

> /, ‘ 
aw adpoupytovs Kat 
€Xevbepovs nal adopo- 
Aoyyrous, vouows xpw- 
Hévous Tos maTpio.s, 
Kopwv@iovs, Aoxpots, 

2, 
EvBoeas, 
Pb.wras, 


Poxeis, 
“A xavovs 
Mayvyntas, OerraXovs, 
IlepparBovs. 
\ X > lal > 
TO [EV OV TPWTOV OV 
, , 2Qr 
AVY TAVTES OVE Ga- 
a ’ 
pas érnkovoay, ddA 
dvwopados Kai QOopv- 
, v2 >. 2 
Badyns Kivyow jv év 


, , 
otadio Oavpalovtwv 


7 , 
KaL diatrvvOavopevwv 
‘\ , 3 ~ 
Kal mad. avetreiv 
KeAevovTov' 


ws 0’ adOis yovyias 
yevomevns avayaywv 6 
lo NN ‘ 
Knpvé THY pwvyv mpo- 
Ouporepov eis AravTas 
eyeywver Kat dundAOe TO 
, a X 
Kpvypa, Kpavyn bev 
» \ 4 \ 
amLoTos TO €yeOos dua 
Xapav €xwper pméxpe 
Oararrns, 
> \ NS, / \ 
6pOov d€ avecTHKEL TO 
Oéarpov, 
ovddels b& Adyos Hv TaV 


> , 
dywvilowevwv, 


PLUTARCH’S METHOD OF DEALING WITH HIS SOURCES iS 


The comparative compactness and vigor of the later narrative 
appear at a glance. Upon closer examination, however, the 
differences are still more striking. Clause ain Polybius is purely 
transitional, and consequently is omitted in the parallel account. 
In 6b the changes are verbal and in the direction of brevity. 
Clause c is pure exaggeration and rhetorical flourish, and is omitted 
entirely in the biographer. Clause d is prolix and hopelessly 
retards the movement; accordingly, Plutarch has entirely rewritten 
it in a form which preserves all the essential ideas and does not 
interrupt the flow of the story. Verbal changes occur in e, 
abpocbévt0s being replaced by KaOjoro, and avOporav Oewpevov 
and yuuuxov being added; but the result is a living picture, while 
the original was colorless. In f the words of the original are 
kept for the most part, though their order and grammatical forms 
are changed; aveizrev replaces the longer periphrasis in Polybius. 
The proclamation itself (q) is practically identical in both accounts. 
In h 70 mpatov replaces év apyais; the lively and vivid phrase 
avoparos Kal OopyBadns Kino, the commonplace Kpotov . 
yevoumevov; the single participle @avpafovtwr, the whole essence 
of ro 8é... . cupBaivovtos; and mad averreiy Kedevovtwr, the 
tedious 7a@s ... . avT@v, which runs into @s . . . . avayopevo- 
pwéevov—a sprawling parenthesis which Plutarch wisely omits 
entirely, together with uvés de... . eSovrovTo above. In 
i Polybius makes an otiose repetition of the formula used in 
f, for which Plutarch simply substitutes atd@is novylas yevouevns; 
avayayov ... . TpoOvpotrepov is an amplification of avnyopevce 

. mpocbev; Kpavyn replaces Kpétov; amuctos To péyeBos, the 
labored @oTe . . . . yeyovds; and éy@pe, the cuvé8n katappaynvat 
of Polybius; while 6.@ yapav, and especially wéeype OaXrarTrTns, are 
points of life and interest that add in no small degree to the 
picture. Plutarch is alone responsible also for k—a realistic 
touch which entirely escaped the prosaic historian. Finally, in 7 
the unnecessary @s. . . . xpoTos clause is omitted, while ayaufo- 
pévov replaces a0AnTav, and the impersonal form of the verbal 
expression the personal. 

It thus appears that Plutarch has treated this passage with 
even more freedom than the previous one; yet the connection 
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between them is shown by the ideas expressed, the general order 
of their arrangement, and the use of catchwords. Polybius 
abounds in repetitions and irrelevant and parenthetical remarks 
which seriously delay the recital. Plutarch has lopped off the 
unnecessary members, molded the remainder into a continuous 
whole, and added several details which make the scene a living 
reality, though they might have happened at any gathering at all 
similar and do not presuppose an eyewitness to suggest them to 
Plutarch. 

The most striking, and at the same time the most certain, 
instance in this category still remains to be discussed. 


[Aristotle], Probl., XI, 25. Non posse suav., p. 1096 AB. 
dua ti, Otay axvpwbd- Tis xopos .. . . ovTws evppavev "Ezixovpov kal 
aw at épxnotpa, ytrov Myrtpddwpov, ws ‘ApiotoréAn Kal @eddppactov Kai 
ol xopol yeywvacw ; Axatapxov Kat “lepuvupov ot epi xopv Adyou kai 
didackadudv Kal Ta de’ avrAdv mpoBAnpata Kal 
pvOnov Kai dppovdv; olov.... Ti Symore TaHV 
Gedtpwv ay axvpa THs opxnotpas katacKedacns 7 
xovv, 6 Aads' ruPAodrac. 

Plutarch was peculiarly fond of questions like this. One of 
his largest works, the Quaestiones conviviales, is entirely occu- 
pied with them. It is a priori probable, then, that he always 
kept a copy of the Problems within easy reach and had conned it 
many times. This circumstance, together with the fact that 
Aristotle is mentioned by name, argues against the use of an 
intermediate source. Yet the variations introduced are startling. 
Ava zi is represented by a simple t/, é6tav by av, ayuvpwOadcw by 
axupa KatacKebdcns 1 xodv, ai dpyfotpar by Ths opxyjotpas TOV 


1 Pal., Harleianus, and Ven.? read xoxyaos, and the text has been suspected. Because of 
the Aristotelian original Wyttenbach suggested 0 xopés. Reiske proposed 0 7}xos and referred 
to Quaestt. conv., p. 721B, where this word occurs in connection with dwry tupdAodrar. In 
accordance with his desire to emphasize the acoustic effect of a floor (cf. pp. 52 f., below), 
PUCHSTEIN (Griechische Btihne, p. 41) conjectures 6 Ados (sic), meaning that the presence of 
chaff spoiled the resonance of the orchestra pavement. Regardless of the interpretation, 
this suggestion is unlikely, because Aaas is a poetical word, and WYTTENBACH in his Index 
Plut. notes not a single instance of its occurrence in Plutarch. In fact, the conjectures are 
all unnecessary, and are due to a misunderstanding regarding the application of Aadés and 
the meaning of tvdAdw. Plutarch has reversed the original, changing the subject and the 
point of view. Aads refers to the audience instead of to the chorus, and tvAovrat, which is 
used not only of sight, but also of any of the senses, has reference to hearing. Thus ‘‘the 
people do not hear so well”? has replaced “tthe chorus is not so easily understood.” Cf. 
Sopu., Oed. Rex, 371: tupdAds ta 7? Sra tov te vovv ta 7’ Sumatra el, and HESYCHIUS: TuPAds* 
TiWeTar Kai avTi TOU Kwhds, 
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Oedtpwv, hrtov yeyovacw by tuprovta, and of yopol by 6 Aaos. 
There is not a single word of the original but has been omitted or 
altered either in form or construction. Yet nearly every word of 
Plutarch echoes something in the source—a thing well-nigh 
impossible if an intermediary had been used. Thus, whether it be 
supposed that Plutarch was quoting from memory or was purposely 
giving a paraphrase with Aristotle before him, the departures from 
the original and the echoes of it are equally instructive. 

b) Plutarch compared with himself.— Absolute certainty con- 
cerning Plutarch’s sources can in most cases never be attained. 
Consequently, the preceding section, though only the most un- 
doubted instances were there used, cannot be in itself conclu- 
sive. Therefore the comparison of Plutarch with himself proves 
of considerable value, for, though in one or two cases the diver- 
gences can be explained upon the basis of a different source, such 
a hypothesis becomes rapidly untenable with the multiplication of 
examples. 

A good parallel is afforded by 


De glor. Ath., p. 348 F 
a pos a (the theatrical equip- a xdprev ydp to 7d Tov Adkwvos, 


and Quaestt. conv., p. T10F. 


ment just mentioned and quot- 
ed on p. 34, below) Adxwv dvjp 
droBAeWas ov KaKws elrev, 

ws dpaptavovow “AOnvato peyada 
THY Trovony eis THY TaLdLaV KaT- 


, 
avaXtoKovTEs, 


¢ > , a > , 
és, "AOnvnot xawvOv ayovilonéevwv 
TpaywdOv, Gewpmevos Tas TapacKev- 
as TOV xopyyav Kal Tas orovdas 
tov dibacKdAwy Kal THY apiArAav 
ovK hn swdpovely THv TOAW meTa 
4 Lo / 
Togairns orovdns mailovaay. 


C Tovtéote peyadwy arootodwy da- 

mavas Kal oTpatevpatwv epodu 

KatTaxopryyourres €is TO Béearpov. 

In a the divergences between the antecedent of @ and Tas.... 
a&piXav are considerable, but are largely due to the different cir- 
cumstances under which the story was told; the variation between 
atroBreas and Gewpevos is without significance, but it is noteworthy 
that in the first account the occasion of the remark is in no wise 
defined, while in the second it was “at the performance of new 
tragedies.” A priori we might expect that the remark itself (b) 
would be reproduced without change, yet auaptavovow peydra 
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corresponds to ov« cwdpoveiv and ’AOnvaio: to Thy mod, while 
eis .... KaTavadioxovtes and peta .... waiSovoay clearly hark 
back to the same original version. These changes are all verbal, 
it is true, but under the circumstances they are highly significant." 
Clause c is evidently only Plutarch’s own amplification of the 
preceding remark. 


Sulla, 2. 


MyrpoBiov d¢ Trav ard oxnvns Tos 


Sulla, 36. 
ovTo yap ot Tore wap’ adte (Sulla) 
épav dueréXevev (Sulla) Ere veos ov. dvvapevor peyrotov Hoav ... . Mntpo- 
Buos 5 Avowdds, ot Kaizep eEwpov 
yevowevov dueréAer expt mavTos épav 
OUK apvovpevos. 
It is not likely that both tév azo oxnvis and Avawwdes occurred 


in the source; hence one or the other, or both, must have been 


added by Plutarch. 


Pelop., 29. 

tpaywoov b€ mote Oewpevos (Alex- 
ander of Pherse) Eipuridov 
Tpwadas tzroxpivdpevov 
@XETO amv ex TOD Deatpov, 

‘\ / A 2 AON > / 
kal méuWas mpods avrov éxéAeve Oap- 
pev kal pydev aywvilerOar dia 
TOUTO XElpov, Ov yap exeivov KaTa- 
ppovav azedOeiv, 

GAN aicxvvdpuevos Tovs 7oXtTas, Ei 
s , a © Sissel 
pndéva romote Tév br avTod do- 

/ > \ Cy a_ ¢ /, 

vevomevwov yAEnKws emt Tots Exa- 

‘ > / “~ 

Bys Kat “Avdpoudyyns  Kakots 
dPOyoera Saxpiwv. 


De Alex. fort., p. 334 A. 
*"AX€Eavdpos 8’ 6 Bepaiwy TYpavvos 

»” \) Le) 4, CP aby a 
(€der dé Todo povov abrov Kadeio bax 
Kal [7 KATALTXUVELY THY ET wVUpLAY) 
Oewpevos Tpaywddov 
eutabectrepov vd’ ndovns dvereOn 
™poOs TOV OLKTOV. 
> , 7. > a / 
dvarndnoas ovv é€k Tov Geatpov 

cal a / > s 
Oarrov 7% Badnv arye, 

\ > 4 > , 
davov elvar A€ywv, ei ToTovTOUS 
amoopattwy ToXritas opOnoerau 
trois ExaBns xai LoAvgevns rabeow 
emLOaKpvwv. 

e \ x a \ / 
OUTos fev ovv puKpod Kal SdiKnv 
> / \ 4 7 ‘\ 
émpagato Tov Ttpaywdov, OTe THY 

\ > A / 4 
Yoxnv avtov Kabarep oidypov 
eudragev. 


Kvpirisov Tpwddas trroxpivepevov appears only in clause a of 


the first account, which otherwise is practically the same as the 


corresponding section of the second account. Clause e is purely 


1That Plutarch felt the same freedom in the citation of philosophical dogmas, even when 


they were in metrical form, has been pointed out by FAIRBANKS, Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, Vol. XX VIII (1897), pp. 75 ff. 
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parenthetical and is inserted in accordance with the motive of the 
tract, which is to exalt Alexander the Great’s noble qualities at 
the expense of baser rulers. Also fis omitted in the first account, 
which, however, loses nothing thereby. In b @yero amy cor- 
responds to Oatrov 7 Badnyv arye, and avamndjcas appears only 
in the second narrative. Clause ¢ in the former report corre- 
sponds in function to the entirely different clause g of the latter, 
the diversity of conclusion being due to the different use which 
Plutarch made of the story in each case. In the first instance he 
is accentuating the tyrant’s cruelty in ordinary affairs by this 
account of his tender-heartedness in the presence of imaginary 
misfortunes, while in the second he is setting off Alexander the 
Great’s magnanimous treatment of artists of all sorts with the 
meanness shown them by Dionysius and other rulers. There is 
thus no need of assuming another source. It is not likely that 
either conclusion belonged to the original story, which probably 
contained no other details than that Alexander of Phere left a 
certain theatrical performance because he did not wish his sub- 
jects to see him weeping. When other particulars were needed 
‘“‘to point a moral or adorn a tale,” they were added according to 
circumstances.' In d aioyvvduevos corresponds to devoy eivar 
Aéyov, wndéva . . . . HAEnKaS to Tocov’TOUS aToopdTTeY, and 
"Avdpopayns to IlodvEévns. These changes are purely verbal, 
except the last, which seems to indicate that characteristically 
Plutarch sought to secure vividness by introducing into the story 
names of persons who figured directly or indirectly in the play, 
and chanced to select different persons each time.” 

c) Plutarch compared with another user of the same source.— 
As I have already stated, this is the least satisfactory method of 
investigating Plutarch’s use of his sources. Accordingly, I shall not 
waste time and space in securing results that could only confirm 
those more certainly obtained by other means. However, that 
this method leads to results which are in harmony with those 
reached in other ways will appear from a comparison of Demetr., 


1For an interesting account of how ancient authors remodeled stories to suit them- 
selves cf. SMITH, American Journal of Philology, Vol. XXIII (1902), pp. 261 ff. and 361 ff. 

2These examples perhaps suffice. However, An seni, p. 797 D, and Praec. ger., p. 806A; 
De Alex. fort., p. 337E, and An seni, p. 791 E; cf. p. 38 below; and De Alex. fort., p. 334 DEF, 
and Alez., 29, may also be profitably compared. 
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25, and Athen., 614 E, which are quoted together for another 
purpose on p. 49 below. 

d) Plutarch compared with other evidence.—The three pre- 
ceding sections have given us an insight into Plutarch’s manner 
of dealing with his sources as regards form. They show that of 
the four possible courses suggested Plutarch at least did not 
follow the first; 7. e., he did not preserve his originals literally. 
Because of our uncertainty regarding Plutarch’s sources for his 
theatrical references, this is as far as these methods will warrant 
us in going, and so we appeal to (d) to inform us which one of 
the last three courses the biographer pursued; viz., whether he 
retained the contemporaneous dress of the original, always brought 
the description into accordance with the facts of his own day 
regardless of historical accuracy, or did sometimes one, some- 
times the other. In other words, we shall now begin to consider 
his manner of dealing with his sources as regards substance. 

In Quaestt. conv., p. 674D, Plutarch says that, when the 
stewards of the Pythian celebrations had added tragedy to the 
three contests established from the beginning (él tpuoi Trois 
xabectaow €& apyhs, avrAnTH UvOiKe Kai xBapiorn Kai KGapode), 
they were unable to oppose the admission of all sorts of enter- 
tainment. Though the phrase which Plutarch uses for the first 
event (IIv@icds adaAntjs) and its equivalent (mv@avAns) mean 
exactly the same thing in connection with this festival as the 
simpler term avAy77s, the two former did not come into use until 
imperial times, as Frei has shown.’ In this small detail, there- 
fore, Plutarch has frankly adopted the terminology of his own 
time. 

Quaestt. conv., p. 724A. Theseus, 21. 

KaLTOL OOKM MOL LVNLovEvELY EV TOIS moujoa b€ Kal ay@va ghacw avTov 

’Artixois dveyvwxws evayxos 671 tpO- (Theseus) év AyjAe, kat Tots vuKdor 
ros év Ando Onoeis dySva rowdy TdTe tp@Tov im’ exeivou potvixa d067- 
dméorace KAddov Tov tepod oivikos. vat. 
; . Kal TOD Onoews adtod wuva- 
verOar dycovow, oti Adyw otvikos, 
ov dddvys ovd’ édalas, aréoracev 
d-ywvobeTav. 

1 De certaminibus thymelicis, pp. 60-62. 
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The passage from the Life and the first part of the quotation 
from the Moralia show that the source employed simply ayava 
toveiv, and that aywvofeTayv is due to Plutarch. In Plutarch’s time 
ayovolérns was the regular title given the directors of such fes- 
tivals. Consequently, inasmuch as Theseus was the mythical 
founder of the celebration, Plutarch thought it not too much to 
give him the title that was current in his own day for its pre- 
siding officer. 

Pericles, 9. Arist., Resp. Ath., XXVII, 3. 


éAatrovpevos de (Pericles) tAovTw eroinoe 5€ Kal pcboddpa Ta diKa- 


Kal xpnpacw, ad’ ov éxeivos (Cimon) 
dvAdpBave tois mwéevytas Seimvov TE 
Kal’ yucpav TO deomevw Tapexwv 
> , . ‘\ /, > 
AOnvaiwv kai Tos mperButépous ap- 
guevviwy TOV TE Xwplwv Tovs ppay- 

‘ > ~ 9 > lA c 
pos adaipov, Orws drwpiLwow ot 
BovAcpevor, TovTos 6 epixAns Kata- 
Synpaywyovpevos, TpereTat mpos THV 
Tov Onpociwv diavopnv, cvp.Bovreioar- 
tos ait Aapwvidov tov Oinder, ws 
> , c / \ ‘\ 
ApiororeXns LotopyKe. Kal TAXV bew- 

rt \ nw / »” 
pixois Kal duxactiKois Ajppaciw aAAaLs 
te pucbodopais Kai xopyylas ovv- 
dexaoas TO TANOOs expyTo KaTa THS 
ef “Apeiov mayou BovAjs. 


, “A aA > 
atypia UepixAns tporos, avTidypayu- 
a \ 
yov mpos tHv Kipwvos evropiav. 6 
‘\ Ké 9 \ m” > / 
yap Kipov, are tupavvixyny €xwv ovoiav, 
a XN \ ‘\ 4 > 
T™pWTov peév Tas KoLwas AnToupylas €An- 
Tovpyer Aapmpas, erecta TOV SnwoTtay 
érpehe mrodAovs: e&qv yap To Bovdro- 
, A Sper rz, \ Go? 
péva Aaxiadav Kal? Exaotyny Thy mE 
2 , 5) Sas ” X / 
pav €AOovtt map’ avrov Exew TH peTpLa, 
” \ ‘\ f / m” > 
ére O€ TA Xwplta TavTa appakta 7Y, 
orws en TH Bovdrope nS OTe 
oTws €ff TE EVO THS OTwMpas 
> / \ \ ve \ 
droAavew. mpos 5) Tav’tny THY xopn- 
ylav émiXeropevos 6 TlepuxAjs TH 
> , 4 > nn 
ovoia, cvpPovrevoavtos ato Aapw- 
vidov Tod Oinbev . . . . eel rots idious 
qTTaTO, Siddvar Tots TOAXOIs TA adTOY, 
4, ‘\ ~ 
Kateckevace pucbodopay ois diKa- 


oTats. 


On the strength of the first passage, it used to be stated in the 


handbooks that the theoric fund was established by Pericles (cf. 
Miller, Bihnenalterthtimer, p. 348), but the discovery of the 
Resp. Ath. has given us the original passage which Plutarch was 
following (directly or indirectly) and the facts of the case, for 
Aristotle states explicitly (XXVIII, 3) that this fund was estab- 
lished by Cleophon. It is clear that Plutarch (or his intermediate 
source) has treated this passage in his accustomed manner, keeping 
many of the words of the original and the general substance of 
the thought, but working it all over so that the result is strictly 
his own. The only alteration worthy of mention is that he has 
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amplified uicPodopay tots dixactais into Oewpixois Kal Sixactixois 
Anupacw adras Te proOopopais Kai yopnytas. As these were the 
means used by Greek demagogues for centuries to ingratiate 
themselves with the people, he probably considered his expression 
a justifiable extension of Aristotle. Nevertheless, it constituted 
an anachronism. It is incomprehensible that he was really igno- 
rant of the author of the custom.’ 

The cases of anachronism just adduced,’ together with others 
which are considered later on,’ suffice to prove that Plutarch was 
not in the habit of merely working over his originals, retaining the 
technical terms appropriate to the occasion. Although it might be 
reasonable on the strength of isolated instances to assume that 
some of these anachronisms were taken over by Plutarch along 
with the rest of his material, and are to be attributed to his source 
rather than to himself, yet the instances found in the field of 
scenic antiquities alone are too numerous and taken from sources 
too diverse to permit us to explain them all away by this hypothesis. 
Whether he modernized always or only occasionally will appear 
most clearly from a study of the ‘special’? passages, where mod- 
ernization is least likely to occur. 


1The controversy over Plutarch’s use of the Resp. Ath. has caused me to consider these 
passages here rather than in (a) above. If we could be sure that Plutarch was quoting 
Aristotle directly here, we might assume that his memory had confused the names owing to 
their proximity in the source. Similarly, he assigns (Alcib., 25) the murder of Phrynichus to 
Hermon, who is mentioned in another connection in the same chapter of Thucydides which 
contains an account of the murder (TxHuc., VIII, 92). 

2The naive account in Solon, 29, differs from those mentioned above in that the 
anachronism was probably not intentional. We cannot expect Plutarch to have known that 
the first actor in tragedy was not introduced until after Solon’s death. Moreover, the care 
with which he explains that poets used to take roles in their own plays indicates that he is 
striving for historical exactness. 

3 Cf. pp. 24, 25, 26, 37, 38 (twice), 51 (twice), 52, 54, 56, 59, ete. 





THEATRICAL TERMS IN PLUTARCH. 


WE are now in a position to examine the theatrical terms in 
Plutarch as they are divided into ‘‘general” and “specific” classes 
according to the principles above laid down. The investigation 
of theatrical terminology is, of course, no new subject. As early 
as 1870 Wieseler put the whole world of scenic investigators under 
obligation by his large collection of material in the Ersch-Gruber 
Encyclopddie, Vol. IV, pp. 159 ff. His classifications, however, 
are unacceptable today, because they are based largely upon the 
uncritical and unhistorical view of the Greek theater that prevailed 
until recent years. Since his day exhaustive treatises by Christ,’ 
Miller,’ and Reisch’ have continued the work thus begun. No one 
can now labor in this field without incurring a constant indebted- 
ness to these scholars. Nevertheless, the very comprehensiveness 
of their articles and the natural concentration of their attention 
upon the earlier periods have left room for further investigation 
in the later writers. It is convenient to subdivide the material 
into sections corresponding to the different terms. 


A. @éatpov.* 


This is the only theatrical term about which substantial agree- 
ment has been reached. The primary meaning of the word was 
(1) ‘‘spectators” or “audience ;” ef. Herod., VI, 21: és daxpua érece 
To Oéntpov. The easiest transition from this meaning was to (2) 
“the space occupied by the audience,” 7. e., the cavea,; ef. Xen., 


1 Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, Vol. CXLIX (1894), pp. 27 ff. 


2 Biihnenalterthtimer (1886) and Philologus, Supplementband VII (1899), pp. 3 ff. 
MU.LueEr’s article, ‘‘Die neueren Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete des griech. Biihnenwesens,” 
Philologus, Vol. VI (1892), pp. 1 ff., though not an exhaustive treatise on theatrical termi- 
nology like those cited in the text, contains much that has a bearing in this field. The same 
remark applies to BODENSTEINER’S valuable “Bericht fiber das antike Bihnenwesen,” 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht, Vol. XC (1896), pp. 1ff. It is needless to add that Dorpfeld’s exca- 
vations and his keenness in restoration and interpretation have also played a leading réle 
in the critical study of the subject during the last quarter-century. 

3 Zeitschrift fiir die ésterreichischen Gymnasien, Vol. XXXVIII (1887), pp. 275 ff., and 
DORPFELD-REISCH, Das griechische Theater, pp. 283 ff. 


4Besides the authorities just cited, cf. WILAMOWITZ-MOLLENDORFF, Hermes, Vol. XXI 
(1886), pp. 602 ff. The limits of space and the scope of the present article prevent a full 
discussion in these introductory statements. 
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Hell., VI, 4, 31: xcarediwEav eis TO wetaEd Tod BovreuTnpiov Kat Tov 
Ths “Eotias tepov Kat Tod pos TavTa TpoonKovTos Oedrpov, referring 
to Olympia, which never had a theater for scenic performances, so 
that here the cavea of the stadium is evidently meant. ‘The 
whole theater structure” (3) was the next meaning developed, this 
usage being common in inscriptions since the middle of the fourth 
century; cf. C. I. A., II, 573: cara ras cvvOnKas tas epi 76 Oéatpov. 
The meaning of a term is very easily transferred from place to 
that which is done in that place. Accordingly, the next significa- 
tion of Géatpov was (4) ‘theatrical performance” or “spectacle ;” 
cf. schol. Arist., Vesp., 1291: éyndicaro o Kirov pnkeéri detv copo- 
dias éml Oeatpwv eiodyeoOar (Rutherford). The last meaning 
was (5) ‘‘performance place;” cf. schol. Ran., 209: ovx opavras év 
To Oeatpw ot Batpayo. ovdé 6 yopds, add’ Eowbev pimodvTar Tors 
Batpaxovs. 

a) ‘“‘General” passages.—Most of these meanings are found 
in Plutarch. An excellent instance of (1) ina “general” passage 
is Quomodo adul., p. 63. A: @a7ep of tpay@dot yopod déovta pidwv 
auvaddvtwy 7) Oeatpov auveTixpotodytos.' There happens to be no 
instance of (2) in a ‘‘general”’ statement. The most common 
meaning is, of course, (3); cf. Lycurg., 6: mpockjua Oeatpwr. 
These words and their context (cf. p. 52, below) assume the exist- 
ence of theater buildings in the time of Lycurgus, the Spartan 
lawgiver, who of course antedated the Greek drama and dithy- 
ramb and all but the crudest forms of the chorus. These words 
are therefore anachronistic. For another example of (3) ef. De 
sollert., p. 974 A: maphv 0 yépwv Oveoraciavos év to Mapxéddov 
dedtpw.” This meaning is also employed several times figuratively ; 
cf. Praec. ger., p. 800 B: avros & (the statesman) @o7rep év Oeatpw 
(¢. e., in public life) 76 Nourov avarreTtapévm Biwadpepmos eEdoxer Kat 
KataKdope. Tov TpdTov.. Meaning (4) is likewise of common occur- 
rence; cf. De frat. amore, p. 478 C: ta ghavévta trapadetypata 


10ther examples are Vitae, pp. 859 D, 942 B, 1031 E, etc.; Mor., pp. 92 E, 575 F, 748 D, 
177 F, 795 D, ete. 

2Cf. also Vitae, pp. TA, 196 F, 272C, 275 F, 338 B, 364D, 376 E, 452A, 856 A, 867A, 994A, 
etc.; Mor., pp. 42A, 43F, 68B, 714, 87 F, 289D, 321 A, 338C, 348D, 349A, 414C, 417F, 495A, 
504 B, 505 C, 521 F, 527 F, 554 B, 556 A, 705 BEF, 725 F, 749 C, 785 B, 796 F, 799 F, 823 BE, 977 D, 992 B, 
998 E, 1093A, 1096 B, 1125, ete. Plutarch also says explicitly that the Roman circus was 
included under this term; cf. Vitae, p. 272C. 

3 Of. also Vitae, pp. 372 E, 409 A, etc.; Mor., p. 258 B, ete. 
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(of brotherly love) tpay@diais Kai Pedtpous 6 Bios eEédaxe.' Of the 
last meaning there is no instance in Plutarch, nor indeed any- 
where else outside of the scholia, where év (7@) Oeatpw occurs 
several times equivalent to the more common ézt (tis) cxnvis (cf. 
pp. 44 f., below). 

b) “Specific” passages.—A “specific” instance of meaning 
(1) has already been quoted (#lamin., 10) on p. 14, where the 
word is used of an audience at the Isthmian games in 196 B. C. 
When a report of the Sicilian disaster reached Athens, “the 
assembly cried out in anger’ (opyn & otv cat Bon Tov Oeatpov, 
De garrul., p. 509B). If this be taken as meaning that the 
assembly was held in the theater, it is probably another case of 
anachronism, since the theater at Athens, and presumably else- 
where, was rarely used for that purpose till the latter half of the 
fourth century.” The fact that the word does not appear in the 
parallel account in Nicias, 30, points in the same direction.* Of 
(2) there is perhaps one instance; cf. Aemil., 24: év d€ 77 ‘Popn Tob 
Sypov OewpobyTos immixovs ayavas eEalpyyns évérece Adyos Eis TO 
mTpaTov Tov Yeatpou wépos. Since this would be the only occurrence 
of this meaning in Plutarch, possibly it would be better in this 
case to give the term a broader significance, which would bring it 
under the next category. Also in the ‘“‘specific” passages (3) is 
the most common meaning; cf. Cimon, 8: Kiweov peta Tov cvoTpa- 
THYyov TpoedOwv eis TO Odatpov éronoato TO Oe@ TAS vEvomiopévas 
omovods.* A passage that has been sometimes misinterpreted is 
Timoleon, 34: ayOels S€ eis Tas LXupaxovoas traperOwv eis Tov 
Sjwov (Mamercus) ézreyelpe: wev Twa... . AOyov .. . . Sverevas, 
OoptBos S€ mepurimtwov Kal thy éxxAnolavy opav arapaityntov ee 
pias TO iwariov dia pécov Tod Oedtpov Kai pds Te THY Babpwv 
Spouw hepopuevos cvvéppnée tiv Kehadiy ws atroPavovpevos. Wiese- 
ler (Ersch-Grub. Enc., p. 160, n. 5) gave @éatpov in this passage 


i Cf. also Vitae, pp. 704 D, 709 F, 866 A, 920 A, 942 C, ete.; Mor., pp. 58C, 341 A, 528 B, 609 AC, 
706 C, 755 B, 787 B, 799 A, 818 B, 821 F, 965 A, 997 C, 1104 D, ete. 

2 Cf. WACHSMUTH, Stadt Athen im Alterthum, Vol. I, p. 647. 

3 Cf. also Vitae, pp. 309 E, 362 D, 474 B, 750 D, 867 B, 976 F, etc.; Mor., pp. 79 H, etc., for 
other examples of (1). 

4 Cf. also Vitae, pp. 254 E, 293 F, 309 E, 316 C, 320C, 346 C, 362 C, 380A, 406 F, 458 C, 483 E, 
511 F, 569 F, 612 B, 640D, 641 D, 647 A, 702 D, 755C, 757 DE, 782 AB, 810 A, 812 E, 867 B (twice), 
905 A, 944.4, 975 B, 990 B, 1030 E, 1034 D, 1037 D, etc.; Mor., pp. 22A, 33C, 334A, 443A, 458 A, 
737 C, ete. 
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the meaning of Geataé, and Miller (Philologus, Spbd. VII, p. 69) 
that of cavea. Both apparently overlooked the context. Mamercus 
was attempting to speak; he must have been standing, then, in 
the orchestra, or on the stage, if the theater had one. When he 
saw that his case was hopeless, he ran across the orchestra and 
struck his head against one of the seats in the lowest tier. It is 
impossible that he should have gone among the audience or into 
the cavea. Such an assumption must presuppose his speaking 
from among the spectators—something entirely improbable.’ 
For meaning (4) cf. Phocion, 19: kateiye (tpaywdes) 76 Ogarpov ov 
Bovardcpevos mpoedeiv; and Quomodo sentiat, p. T7E: Kai rept 
Avoyévous 6uoLa TOD LivwTréws ioTopoiow apyopuevou Pirocodgeiv, ws 
’"AOnvatos Hv éoptn Kal Setrrva Snmotern Kal Odatpa KTrA. Since 
there are no datable instances of this meaning before the Christian 
era, it is generally regarded as late (Miller, zbid., p. 72); therefore 
the usage in these two “specific”? passages is due to Plutarch, not 
to a source contemporary with Phocion and Diogenes.’ 


B. "Opxnotpa. 


Primarily opy7jotpa means ‘“dancing-place” and was the name 
appropriately given «ar’ é€oynv to the circular space reserved for 
this purpose in the Greek theaters; cf. Isocr., De pace, 82: 
éwnpicavto TO apyvpiov els THY Opynotpav Tos Avovuciows eiopépev. 
The Romans brought the word over into their own language and 
applied it to the corresponding semi-circular space in their 
theaters, which was, however, used for a different purpose, viz., 
for the seats of senators; cf. Vitruvius, V, 6, 2: im orchestra 


1 Another passage that has some bearing upon the position of the speaker in an assem- 
bly is Marcell., 20. Nicias, a citizen of Engyum in Sicily during the second Punic war, © 
opposed the majority of his fellow-citizens by advocating the Roman cause. In fear of his 
life, he blasphemed the local divinities and then escaped by the following stratagem: jv 
ev exxAngia Tav TmoAcT@y, o dé Nexias pmetaév Te A€ywv Kat cuuBovAcvwy mpos Tov Shpuov ekaidyys 
apjkev €is THY yRV TOG@ma, Kal pixpdv ScadcTwv, oloy eEiKos, NnavxXlas ovY exmAnéer yevoumevns, THY 
KebaAdny emapas Kal TepteveyKwy UTOTPOLw dwvy Kal Bapela KaTa pLKpoy GUYTELYWY Kal TapogvvwY TOV 
HXOV, WS EWpa Ppiky Kal giwm KaTEXOMEVOY TO OéaTpoV, amopplii~as TO imaTLOV Kal TEpLppyéaweEvos TOV 
xXiTwvioKov, nulyupLvos avamydyaas ébce mpos THY ELoSov Tov BeatTpov, Bowy vTd TaY maTépwv cdavvedOat, 
Whether adjxev eis Thy ynv means that he was standing in the orchestra and sank to the 
ground, was standing on the stage and fell to the orchestra, or simply collapsed upon the 
floor of the stage, must from the ambiguity of the language remain uncertain, though the 
first view seems most likely. Cf. also Timol., 10 and 38. 


2Plutarch’s source for Phocion, 19, was probably Duris; cf. FrR1IcKE, De fontibus Plut. 
et Nepotis in vita Phoc. (1883), pp. 22 f. 
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autem senatorum sunt sedibus loca designata. In Roman writers 
of the late imperial period the term was used as meaning “‘stage;” 
cof. Isid., XVIII, 43: qui pulpitus orchestra vocabatur. The past 
tense contrasted with the present at the beginning of the sentence 
implies that Isidore is giving the usage of other times than his 
own. His statement is probably due to a misunderstanding. 
Nevertheless, the notion grew and became current in the Greek 
lexicographers of the Byzantine period.' 

a) The term occurs but twice in “general” passages. In 
Non posse suav., p. 1096B, Plutarch cites Aristotle’s query as to 
the acoustic effect of chaff in the orchestra: t/ dy7rote Tov Oedtpwv 
adv axupa THS OpynoTpas KaTacKeddans 7) yovv 6 ads TUPAoDTaL. 
Fortunately, the original form of the question is preserved, and 
Plutarch has altered it enough to make it certain that he would not 
have retained the word opyjotpa without explanation, if it had 
acquired a different meaning since Aristotle’s day; cf. pp. 16 f,, 
above. The only safe inference, then, is that its fourth-century 
meaning was still current. Elsewhere (Quaestt. conv., p. 711 B) 
a sophist is asked what form of entertainment (axpoduata) he 
considers most appropriate for a symposium, and advises: Tada 
pev él thv OvpéArnv Kal THY opxnotpav eEerXavvery, eloayew be... . 
tovs éhadpotdtous (of Plato’s dramatic dialogues). *Axpoamara 
was a general term for all sorts of musical entertainment, some of 
which were undoubtedly orchestral, so that this passage need not 
imply a change of application in the term under consideration. 
But before it can be determined what forms of amusement are 
included under each word, and whether each term refers to a 
different part of the theater or both to a single part, the mean- 
ings and development of the word @vyédn must be considered ; 
cf. pp. 28 ff., below. 

b) The sole instance of opynotpa in “specific” passages is 
Marcell., 21, where Epaminondas is said to have called the 


1MULLER’Scitations (Philologus, Spbd. VII, pp. 81-86) to prove that the usage came in 
earlier will not bear examination. Dro CAssrus, LXII, 29 (cf. p. 59, n.1, below), and LXITI, 
22, are both fragments preserved in the epitome of Xiphilinus, who is known to have been 
careless. Schol. ARISTOPH., Hquit., 508, merely echoes the statements found in Tzetzes and 
others, and is evidently late, while the meaning of Ausontus, prolog. Lud. Sept. Sapient., 3, 
is entirely too uncertain to admit of confident citation. It thus becomes unnecessary to 
decide whether the encroachment of the Roman stage on the orchestra or the transference 
of orchestral performances to the stage was the cause of this development in meaning, 
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Beeotian plain the “orchestra of war” (76 Bowwtiov wediov ” Apews 
opynotpav). [Plut.| Reg. et imp. apophth., p. 193K, which 
repeats the apophthegm and explains the figure as due to the 
country’s being “‘flat and spread out” (U7téav Kai avarertapevyy), 
shows that Plutarch has preserved the original form of the state- 
ment. The metaphor itself and the adjectives used to explain it 
are best understood in case opxyjotpa had its original meaning, 
while the fact that Plutarch retains the term in this sense with- 
out elucidation shows that this usage had not yet become obsolete 
and that the meaning ‘‘stage”’ had not yet arisen. 


C. Ovpér7.’ 


®@vpéAn is probably to be derived from @vevv,* originally meant 
“altar,” and was naturally applied to the altar in the center of 
the orchestra; cf. Eurip., Suppl., 63: €uorov deEvripous Pedy 
Ovpéras. The mperButodccor Ovpédrae of AXsch., Suppl., 669, 
must also be taken to mean ‘‘altar,” but not necessarily that in the 
theater. Now, as the orchestra and its functions centered about 
the OvuédAn, it was natural that this term should soon come to 
include the whole ‘orchestra’? (2) (as it did the whole @0Aos at 
Epidaurus; cf. Ephem. Arch., Vol. X |1892,| p. 69, Il. 106 and 
143); cf. Pratinas apud Athen., p. 617C: ti bBpis Eworev emi Aco- 
vuo.dda ToduTataya OuyérXav; Furthermore, as any name given 
to the altar would necessarily include the foundation, steps, or 
underlying platform of it, in process of time these parts singly 
acquired this name even in opposition to the altar itself; cf. the 
Delian inscription in Bull. Cor. Hel., Vol. XIV (1890), p. 397: 
Thy Oupérnyv Tov Bwpyov. No further development was then needed 
to permit the use of Ou#éA7 as adesignation for any “platform” (3); 
cf. Plut., Alew., 67: adrov wév odv (Alexander) tio oy édnv éexopuCov 
OKT@ peTa TOV ETalpwy UTrép OuwerNS Ev UPNA® Kal Tepipavel TALC 
memnyvias—a result toward which the popular association of 


1 Besides the authorities already cited, cf. also RoBERT, Hermes, Vol. XXXII (1897), 
pp. 488 ff.; Fret, De cert. thym., pp. 6f.; and the consequent debate on the subject between 
BETHE and DORPFELD, Hermes, Vol. XXXVI (1901), pp. 597 ff., and Vol. XXX VII (1902), pp. 
249 ff. and 483 ff, 

2Though some would connect it with 76évac. The uncertainty was shared by ancient 
authorities; cf. CRAMER, Anecd. Oxon., Vol. II, p. 449: @vpeédAar, ot Bwmot aro Tov AvecPar 7 
TiWecOar; Etymol. Gud., p. 226, 44; and schol. LuctAn, De saltat., 76 (Vol. V, p. 327, Lehmann). 
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Oupérn with @vpédov would largely contribute. As already noted, 
one of the easiest lines of development is from the meaning of 
place to that which is done in that place. Accordingly, @vpérn 
came to mean also (4) ‘orchestral or thymelic performance,” cf. 
the epitaph by Hedylus of the third century B. C., preserved in 
Athen., p. 176C: <todto> Odwv 6 udvavros br’ jplov 6 yduKds oiKeEl 
avAnTys, piwov »’v Ovpérnor Xapis, where the combination of 
pivov with Ovuédrnow shows that the latter has the meaning just 
suggested.’ In the Roman theater, where the orchestral space 
was occupied by spectators and every kind of performance was pre- 
sented upon the stage, @uuéAy naturally came to mean “stage” (5). 
The same thing occurred in Asia Minor, where most of the thy- 
melic performances had been elevated above the level of the 
orchestra; cf. Artemid. of Ephesus, Onirocr., II, 3, p. 84: 
yuvaiketa O€ eo O75 aydpmows povors cuudéper Kal Tois emt Oupédny ava- 
Batvovowy, the last phrase of which is explained by what immedi- 
ately follows: of 5€ dia 70 év TH broKpice EO0s peyddas éepyacias Kal 
puicbors AnWovra. I find no evidence that the term was ever so 
used on the mainland of Greece. 

a) The study of Plutarch’s usage is best begun with Quaestt. 
conv., p. 621B: Kocpimtatoy dé pow Soxet TovodTos wv (such a 
magister bibendi as has just been described) 76 cupmdovoy dva- 
purdkev piv cal pn wep eobar viv pev exxrnoiav Snpmoxpatixny 
vov dé oyornv copicTod yevouerny avis dé KuBeuTHpLov, Elta TOU TKNYNV 
kal OupérAnv. 7 yap ovy opate Tovs pev SnwaywyodvTas Kat Sicalope- 
vous Tapa Oeimvov, Tos dé pmeXeTOVTAS Kal avayiyvooKOVTAS aUvTaV 
Twa ouvyypaupata, Tovs b€ pio Kal opynoTtais aywvoleTovvTas; 
The items in the first sentence balance very well with those in the 
second; to ékkAnolay correspond dnuaywyotvtas and ducafopevous ; 
to ayodnv coductod, mereT@vTas and avayvyy@cKovtas; to oKNVID, 
piwows; and to OupérAnv, opynotais.” Only xcuBevtjpiov is without 
amplification, and it was too plain to need it. This passage alone, 
then, would inform us that there was a contrast between the oxnv7 


1So far as I am aware, this meaning has never been recognized in the handbooks. 


2MeAetaw is used of the school also in De poet. aud., p. 35F, quoted on p. 34, below, and 
the same contrast between oxynvy and 6vuéAn, and mimes and dancing occurs also in C. J. G., 
6750: Sdfav dwvacccay evi oxnvaior AaBovaoay (the mime Basilla) mavroins apeTns ev jetmors, elTa 
Xopotoe ToAAGaKLs Ev OupEAats, 
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and the @uzédAy, and that mimes belonged to the former and 
dancing to the latter; in other words, that @upéAy still meant 
“orchestra.” 

We are now in a position to examine Quaestt. conv., p. 
711B, which was held in abeyance from p. 27). It will be 
remembered that a sophist had been asked what form of enter- 
tainment (axpoduata) he considered most appropriate for a 
symposium, and advised: rddAda peév ert THY Ovpédnv Kat THY 
opynotpay é&edavvew, eioarye dé (the lightest of Plato’s dramatic 
dialogues). In the seventh Quaestio a visiting Stoic philosopher 
had enlarged upon the implied criticism in Plat., Sympos., 176 H, 
of those who were unable to engage in edifying conversation at 
symposiums and had to resort to the use of flute-girls for enter- 
tainment. At the beginning of the eighth Quaestio Plutarch 
demanded of the sophist what form of entertainment he could 
commend, and received the answer quoted above. In the remainder 
of the Quaestio different speakers examine the suitability of various 
axpoduata. They reject tragedy, mimes, old comedy, and the 
Pyladean dance, and accept new comedy, the Bathyllean dance 
(out of respect for Xen., Sympos., II, 16), and the use of the 
cithara and flute. Now, axpodmuata is a term as broad as povorxot,' 
and included both scenic and thymelic performances.’ Which of 
these did the sophist have in mind when he used 7a\Aa?  Evi- 
dently the flute (the subject of debate in the preceding Quaestio), 
and probably only such other amusements as were in common use 
for that purpose; for the following discussion was theoretical, 
and few of the items there mentioned would have occurred to him 
in advance under the circumstances. Now, the most usual items 
included under axpodpata (cf. Wyttenbach, Index Plut., s. v.) 
and the most common accompaniments of a symposium were 
aulodes, auletes, citharodes, citharists, etc.—7. e., thymelic per- 
formances—and the sophist need not have meant any other than 
these by rd\Aa. If this interpretation is correct, @uuédn and 
opxnotpa mean the same thing and are here an example of 


1Cf. Quaestt. conv., pp. 674 E and 675 C, where both names are given to the same items. 


2 Of. C. 1. G., 2820: €v re Tots Oupedtkots Kal OKHVLKOLS AY@OLY Ta MpwTEVoVTA Ev TH ATlaakpoanara 
QUTHY TPwWTwS ayayovaar, 
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Plutarch’s fondness for doublets, from which either term could be 
omitted without loss of sense.’ 

In thorough accord with this interpretation is De Pyth. orac., 
p. 405D: Kat ov« a&vodpev, 7 Oedv ayyedou Kal KNpuKes Eiot, NOYLKOS 
écaoTa Kal capes (God in making known his will) dpafew- tiv dé THs 
Tlv0las dwvnv cal Sia rextov borrep........ €k OuperNS, ovK avyjduyToV 
ovde AuTHVY aAN ev peTp@ Kal OYK® Kal TAdTMaTL Kai peTadopais 
ovowatav Kal pet’ avAOV Pbeyyouevny Tapéveav akcovpev. The use of 
duddexTov and pet’ avrov seems to indicate clearly enough that the 
chorus, and consequently the orchestra, is referred to in the simile. 
Bernardakis’s conjecture (yopevtov) to fill the lacuna of eight 
letters found in two Parisian manuscripts, if accepted, points in 
the same direction. 

The term is found twice more in ‘‘general”’ passages, which 
are best explained by reference to other instances, though they 
are not specific enough to yield a sure interpretation in them- 
selves; cf. De cup. divit., p. 527F: ti réyes, aBérArtep’, Os Tis 
yuvakos opeiAwy Tapenrely THY ToppUpayv Kal TOV Ko MoV, iva Tavon- 
tat tpud@ca Kal Eevouavotca, THY oiKiav Tadkw KadrAwTICES ws 
Ogatpov 7 Ovpérnv Tots etovotor; Klsewhere Plutarch says that the 
poor need not be ashamed to plead their poverty as an excuse for 
their inability to vie with the rich at public functions. He con- 
tinues (Praec. ger., p. 822F): dei 6% wadiota Kpateiv écavtay ev 
Tois ToLovTos Kal pT’ els media KaTaBaivey TeCov iTTEvoL mayxov- 
pevov pnt’ emt oradia Kal Oupéras Kal tparélas tévynta move tos 
trrép SoEns Kat duvactetas SuaywuGopevov. As stated, these passages 
are ambiguous, but probably refer to the orchestra and its splendid 
performances. 

An excellent instance of meaning (4) is afforded by Galba, 14: 
Kal Ta pev TP@Ta Tpopaces eye Ta Népwvos éyxAnpata: voy be 
TarBav mpodiddvac, tiva ovov pntpos éyKkadovvtas n opayny 
yuvatKos, n Trolav aidovpevous OupéAny 7 Tpayodiay TOD aUTOKPATOPOS ; 
The assassins of Nero claimed that they had been actuated by ab- 
horrence of his crimes and of the way in which he had degraded his 
position by cithara-playing (@vpéAnv) and by taking roles in trage- 
dies (tpay@diéav). Galba’s murderers had no such excuses to offer. 


1Cf. De cupid. divit., p. 527 F: Géarpov 7 Ovpeanv; Sulla, 2: oxnvis kat Geatpov; Theseus, 16: 
Aoyelov kal oxynvys, etc. 
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There is still one more example of meaning (3) in the phrase aro 
THs Oupérns, which has been kept till the last because its interpre- 
tation required the preliminary discussion of éwt ths oxnvijs,' azo 
THS oKNINS, TKNVLKOS, and OupedKos. In its original theatrical use 
emt THS oknvAS meant simply “on the playhouse side,” and referred 
to the space before and in the vicinity of the scene building. When 
first found in extant literature, however, the phrase had already 
become stereotyped and had no more definiteness of reference 
than é€v T@ Gedtpw. In at least two of the fourth-century instances 
of its use (Arist., Poetics, XXIV, 4 and 8) it indubitably included 
the chorus in its application, while it never expressly excluded it 
(ibid., XIII, 6; XVII, 1; and Demosth., XTX, 337). With the 
development of meaning of oxnvy from “scene building” to 
‘“‘nerformance place”’ this enlarged, tropical meaning of the phrase 
was a natural result, when the “performance place”’ to be desig- 
nated was the place for dramatic exhibition. For any other kind 
of spectacle in the theater—for example, the dithyramb, in which 
the oxnvy structure had no part —ézt ths oxnvis would scarcely 
have been an appropriate designation of the place of the perform- 
ance, but rather ést Tis Oupérns (7. e., opxnotpas). Consequently, 
ot él THS oknvAS embraced all of the participants in a dramatic 
representation— trroxpitai, yopds, rots, and duddoxaros —as did 
tpaywoot from an earlier period. Now, if it were desired to dis- 
tinguish between the two kinds of dramatic performers, since ot 
evi THS Oupérns was already used of the dithyrambic chorus and 
could not possibly under normal conditions be applied to the 
actors, that term would naturally be used to designate the dramatic 
chorus as well, and 0 éal tis oxnvAs would be used in the restricted 
sense for the actors alone. I have already cited instances of 
the broader meaning of the latter phrase in Aristotle; curiously 
enough, the narrower sense is found in the phrase azo Ths oxnvns? 
in the same author (Poetics, XII, 1 and 2, and Probl., XV, XXX, 

1This expression has given rise to much discussion; besides the authorities already 
cited, cf. RICHARDS, Classical Review, Vol. V (1891), p. 97; REINACcH, Revue critique, Vol. 
XXVI (1892), p. 450; Jevons in the Gardner-Jevons Manual of Greek Antiquities (1895), p. 678; 


Capps, American Journal of Archeology, Vol. V (1901), p. 31; and FLICKINGER, University 
of Chicago Decennial Publications, First Series, Vol. VI (1902), pp. 18 ff. 


2’Amo is, of course, only ew from a different point of view; cf. GILDERSLEEVE, American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. XVIII (1897), p. 120. 
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and XLVIII). Unfortunately, no example of é7t tis Gupérns 
occurs in the fourth century, though it may well have been cur- 
rent then, since we do find @upedtKos and oxnvKos (which are the 
equivalents of 6 él rhs OupérAns and o éml THs cxnvis, and followed 
the same line of development); cf. the words of Stratonicus (died 
before 310 B. C.) which are preserved by Charicles apud Athen., 
p. 350 C: yuprixods 6€ ayavas SiatiOérwcav ’Hretor, Kopiv@ou de 
Ouperixovs, AOnvaio d€ cxnikovs,and Polemo apud Athen., p.699 A: 
(rap@dav) mpOrtos elo rOev eis Tovs ayavas Tos OupediKous ‘Hyjpov 
(a contemporary of Cratinus). 

Plutarch employs é7i 7s oxnvijs in its unrestricted Aristotelian 
sense; cf. An seni, p. 785 B: Dirnpova dé tov Kopixov Kat” AdeEw 
ert THS oKnVAs ayov.lopevous Kat oTepavovpevous 6 Oavatos KatédaBe. 
It has commonly been thought’ that Plutarch meant that Alexis 
and Philemon actually died in the theater. In the immediate 
context he has been complaining that statesmen withdraw from 
public life much earlier than do men of other professions, and then 
cites the case of these two who up to the very day of their death 
were engaged in the active pursuit of their calling. There is, of 
course, no reference here to actors nor to a stage for them, but to 
poets who were contestants in the theater with their plays. In the 
case of an invitation Plutarch says that there are many things to 
be considered; cf. Quaestt. conv., p. 109 C: adda bet cxorrety TpaOTov 
Tis 0 KaXN@Y éoTLV. Ef “ev yap Ov apddpa cuVHOnS, AAN 7) TOV TOVTI@Y 
TIS 7) TATPATLKOV, @S el oKHVTAS SopupopynuaTos NapTrpov Sedpevos 7) 
mavu yapilerOar TH KANTEL TETELTMEVOS KAL TLMAY, eTTaYETAL, Tapal- 
tntéos evOvs. Of. also De Alex. fort., p. 337 E: ayouorn yap 
nyepovias wbroxpitnv (Aridaeus) émevoryaye (Meleager), wadrov & 
@s éml cxnvas TO diddnua Kodov bieEHAGE THS olKovpevyns; An sent, 
p- 791 E: 6 & (Aridaeus) @o7ep eri cxnvis Sopuddpnua Kodov mv 
dvona Bactrkéws; and Demetr., 41: as év povm TovT@ (Pyrrhus) Tov 
Bactréwv eidwrov évopato THs “AreEavdpou ToAMNS, of 5é AAXAoL, Kal 
padiota Anuntpios, ws ert cxnvas TO Bdpos UTroKpivowvTo Kal TOV yKOV 
Tov avdpes—a characterization very suitable tothe theatrical Demet- 
rius. Now, in all these passages except the first, though perhaps 


1Cf. KAIBEL, Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encycl., s.v. Alexis: ‘‘ Die Anecdote, Philemon und 
Alexis habe der Tod tiberrascht ézi tis oxnvijs aywyiCouevous Kai otehavovumevous, vertragt keine 
scharfe Interpretation.” 
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actors are more distinctly suggested by the figure than a chorus, 
still the particulars given are entirely too indefinite to warrant us 
in supposing that the latter is excluded from the application of 
the phrase. “Azo tis oxnvis is likewise used in a broad meaning ; 
cf. Theseus, 16: 6 Mivas aet duvetéXee KaKas axovov . .. . &v TOIS 
"Arrixols Oedtpos . . . . GAN emiKpaTyoavTes ol TpayiKol TOAAHV 
aro TOU Aoyelou Kal THS oKnVAS adoElav avTod Kateckédecav. The 
same thought is presented also by Libanius, Decl., Vol. III, p. 64: 
ovy opate Tov Miva dewa macyovta eri tis oxnvis.' Now, it is 
clear that, whatever may have been the original force of such 
expressions, év Oeadtpois, aro TOU Aoyelou Kal THS oKNVAS, and él THS 
axnvys are here practically synonymous. Amator., p. 757 A: ovde 
yap Tour’ éoruv eirreiv, Ste TH wev "Epwre NovdopovvTal tives arréxov- 
tat & éxeivns (Aphrodite), @AN aro pias oKnvAs axovopev (contra- 
dictory quotations from different tragedies). ‘From the same 
platform” is our English idiom for the thought, but of course 
that must not influence our interpretation of the Greek. De poet. 
aud., p. 85 F: cai yap Sixaov cai wpédipov . . . . Otay Tols amo 
oKNYAS Aeyouevos Kal Tpos AVpay adomevols Ka wEeAeT@mEVOLS ev OLda- 
oxareio Ta IlvOaydpou ddypata Kal ta I1AadTwvos oporoyyn. In De 
glor. Ath., which is a brief for the warlike accomplishments of 
Athens as against her intellectual triumphs, the poets and actors 
are represented as making a 7apodos with the symbols of their 
professions, in the following words (chap. 6): évOev pév 687 
mpocitwaav vi’ avArois Kal AVpais TroLnTaL . . . . Kal oKEVaS Kal 
mpocwreia Kat Bwpuors Kal pnyavas amo oKNVHS TEpLaKTOUS Kal 
Tpirodas émuiiovs Kouifovtes: Ttpayixol 8° avtois UrroKpiTal ... . 
cuvitwoav ... . oKevav O€ Kal Tpocw@Trey Kal Evotidwy adoupyav 
Kal pnxXavav amo cxnvis Kal yopoTo@v Kal Sopupdpwov dvoTpaypa- 
TEUTOS AOS Kal yopnyia TOAUTEANS TapacKevalécOw. “Scenic appli- 
ances”’ is all that the Greek demands here, and that is a colorless 
expression. These instances, then, are worthy successors of their 
prototypes in Aristotle. Od amo tis oxnvis and Ovpedixol,’ how- 


1As Libanius is not accessible to me, I am indebted to Nauck, Trag. Graec. Fragm., 
(2d ed.), p. 200 for the reference and text. 


2Tt is noteworthy that oxnvixds occurs but twice in Plutarch: once in an untheatrical 
sense, Otho, 6, and once in the spurious treatise, De musica, 31. The figurative use of cvcKnvos 
in De aud. poet., p. 27F, is not noted in the dictionaries. It is used of Euripides, who is 
dubbed Sophocles’s ‘‘ tent-mate”’ with reference to their professional fellowship as poets. 
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ever, have taken on a mutually inclusive meaning entirely foreign 
to fourth-century usage. In An seni Plutarch rebukes the men of 
his day for retiring from public life earlier than did not only the 
generals and statesmen of antiquity, but also the poets and actors. 
As examples of the latter class he cites Simonides, who won a 
dithyrambic triumph in his eightieth year; Sophocles, who com- 
posed the Oedipus Coloneus just before his death; Philemon and 
Alexis, who kept up their interest in their work till death actually 
came upon them; and Polus, who performed a notable feat of acting 
in his seventieth year. He continues, p. 785 C: ap’ odv ov« atoxpdv 
€oTL TOV ATO OKNVAS YEepovT@Y TOs aTrO TOV BrwaTos ayEevVETTEpOUS 
opacbat, Kal TaY iepOv ws adAnOaS eEvotapevous aywvwr aTroTiBec Oat 
TO TONLTLKOV TPOTWTTOV, OVK O10 OTroioY avTimEeTadauBavovtas; The 
“theatrical folk’? whom Plutarch had just been discussing included 
tragic and comic poets, an actor, and (notably) a dithyrambic poet. 
Such a breadth of application would have been impossible in the 
fourth century. The statements that are made about Sulla’s boon 
companions, when put together, also produce interesting results. 
Sulla, 36: cvvqv (Sulla) wduow yuvarki kai xBapiotpias Kai Oupere- 
Kois avOpwros . . . . ovTOL yap oi TOTE Tap’ a’T@ SuVamevor péeyLoTOV 
Aoav, ‘PwcKios 0 Kopw@dos Kal LoprE Oo apyipipos Kat MntpdBuos o 
Auoiwdos. We are surprised to find a cwu@dos and an apyipipos 
classified under the generic term @upeduxot. That the lysiode 
Metrobius should be so designated is, of course, in accord with the 
traditional meaning, but with this compare ibid., 2: Mn tpoSiov dé 
TOV ATO oKNYAS TOS éEpav SieTéAEeEV Ett veos wv. Again, in the same 
chapter Plutarch says: @oTe ... . émei KUpios amavtwy (Sulla) 
KaTéoTn, cvvayayovta TOV ato cKNnVAS Kal OedTpou TOs iTaLwTaTOUS 
oonpepar mivev Kal dtatrrAnKkTifecOar Tois ocKoppact. .. . @OTE 
pipmdots Kal opxnatais TWAacos eivat. Surely no clearer proof that 
these expressions were interchangeable, and that each included all 
the particulars of the others, could well be asked for. Therefore 
Ouperixds is equivalent to wovarKos.' 

It is now necessary to inquire the reason for the amalgamation 
of meanings in the case of @upedrxos and oxnvixos, and their equiva- 


1Cf. Josepnus, Antig. Iud., XV, 8: tots év TH povorky Stayryvomevors Kai Ovpedtkots KaAov- 
mévors, For the fact that povorxds always included both 6vmedckés and oxnyixos cf, FREI; 
De cert. thym., p. 8. Plutarch’s usage agrees with this; cf. WYTTENBACH, Index Plut., s. vv. 
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lent paraphrases. A priori, it would seem most natural to suppose 
that this was due to the fact that QuuéAn and oxnvy had both 
> but, as already 
shown, these terms were far from being identical and still repre- 
sented a contrast. Consequently, this hypothesis is untenable. 
The origin of the blending probably arose from the association of 
dramatic and thymelic performances at festivals. Secondly, in 


come to mean the same thing, viz. ‘“‘stage;’ 


the time of the early empire the old societies of Dionysian artists, 
which included both scenic and thymelic performers (cf. Aetia 
Rom., p. 289CD; De cap., p. 87 F; and Aratus, 53), were either 
reorganized, or entirely disbanded and then new ones formed 
under imperial auspices.. The names of these new associations 
show much variety, but usually agree in containing the phrase 
% Ovperixy cbvodos” joined with the names of Dionysus and of the 
patron emperor. The earliest ruler mentioned is Nerva (C. I. G., 
6785), though the custom probably began somewhat before his 
day. It is evident that in this title Quwed«ey (from the custom in 
the Roman theater, where all performers stood on the same level) 
included both cxnuxes and the old-fashioned @upedcxos, and that, 
as these societies multiplied in every direction throughout the 
Roman world, the broader meaning of the term (and of its peri- 
phrasis of él rHs OupéAns) drove out of use the traditional signifi- 
cance of these expressions, regardless of the meaning that had 
been attached, or still continued to be attached, to @vu“éAn in each 
locality. In consequence, oxynmxds, which now had to share its 
field with @upedcKds as well as with wovowxds, disappeared (so far as 
Plutarch is concerned), while its periphrasis, which always had 
tended toward freedom of application, also followed the Roman 
usage and became synonymous with its rival.’ 

In view of this development there is nothing surprising in the 
fact that Plutarch uses 0 azo THs OvpéAns of a comic poet, though 


1Cf. POLAND, De col. artif. Dionys., pp. 19-21; ZIEBARTH, Das griechische Vereinswese n 
pp. 88 ff.; and Fret, De cert. thym., p. 8, n. 9. 


2Movotky avvodos occurs once, C. I. G., 4081. 


3It must, of course, be kept in mind that, regardless of the common blurring of the 
distinction between @vuedckés and oxnvixds, these terms could still be employed in their 
earlier sense whenever it was desired to express a contrast between orchestral and dramatic 
performances; cf. VITRUV., V, 7, 2: tragici et comici actores in scaena peragunt, reliqui 
autem artifices swas per orchestram praestant actiones itaque ex eo scaenici et thymelict 
graece separatim nominantur. 
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OupéAy is itself restricted to the meaning “orchestra.’’? In his 
Life of Demetrius he points out the difference between the con- 
duct of Stratocles, the politician, and of Philippides, the comic 
poet, toward that fantastic hero. He concludes (chap. 12) his 
comparison with these words: todrov (Philippides) weév obv émirndes 
éexeivm (Stratocles) wapeOjxapev, T@ ao Tod Bxyatos Tov amo THs 
Oupérns. The fact that these words could not have occurred with 
this meaning in a third- or fourth-century source shows that 
Plutarch has added them from the terminology of his day.’ 

b) Also of this term there is but one example in a ‘‘specific” 
passage, viz., Sulla, 19: ravrns ta émivixva THs waxns (at Chaero- 
nea) #yev (Sulla) év OnBars wepi tHv Oidurddevov kpyvnv KatacKev- 
acas Oupérnv. Miller (Philologus, Spbd. VII, p. 97) thinks that, 
as the Romans were fonder of dramatic than of musical contests, 
this @vpéAn was more likely a stage or platform than an orchestra. 


1T have reserved for this place my criticism of FRrEt’s dissertation, De certaminibus 
thymelicis. From the fact that the words @vmeAtkés and oxynvixds do not occur till the close of 
the fourth century, and that povo.xos was in use from a much earlier period as a generic 
name for all sorts of musical entertainments, together with certain statements in Athenaeus 
which imply a transfer of certain performances to the theater at this period, Frei concludes 
that the so-called thymelic contests at Athens were held in the Odeum of Pericles till the 
time of Demetrius of Phalerum, who transferred them to the orchestra of the Dionysian 
theater; these performances were accordingly called ‘‘thymelic”’ because they were pre- 
sented in the $vpéAn, 7. €., pxyjotpa, in order to distinguish them from the dramatic produc- 
tions, which were termed oxyvixol, from being given on the stage (oxnvn), which he assumes 
that this theater possessed; and finally this transfer was not made and these distinctions did 
not earlier arise at Athens because (1) of the prejudice against using a precinct sacred to 
Dionysus for non-Dionysian purposes, and (2) because up to the time of the Lyecurgus 
theater Athens had no other place so well fitted for such performances as the Odeum. Con- 
sequently, since (2) did not obtain elsewhere, these distinctions may have arisen somewhat 
earlier at other cities, e. g., Corinth. Frei’s contentions are well presented and clear, but 
are not free from defects. In the first place, I miss a discussion of émi (amd) tis oxnvas and 
éxi (amo) THs OvmeAns—phrases which in my opinion are inextricably associated with his sub- 
ject. Secondly, he first accepts Bethe’s hypothesis that the Lycurgus theater had a stage, 
and consequently concludes that the distinction of names must be explained on the basis of 
difference in place of performance there (p. 14: haec ipsa certaminum in theatro editorum 
multitudo distinctionem expetivit, quae none genere, sed rectius simpliciusque ex loco petenda 
se obtulit. Quo enim tempore musici agones in theatro omnes vommitti coepti sunt, orchestra 
non iam solus erat locus certaminum agendorum, sed scaena ludis scaenicis celebrandis 
separata erat; cf. BETHE, Prol., p. 274), and then uses these conclusions to prove a stage at 
that period (p. 15: ttaque etiam ab hac parte luce clarius apparet, tragoedias comoediasque 
certe inde alV.a. Ch. n. saeculo non esse in orchestra actas, quod mirabili pertinacia iterum 
iterumque praedicatur)—a notable petitio principii, which a study of Aristotle’s use of éxi 
Ts oxyvyns Would have spared him. Furthermore, Frei’s limiting the meaning of 6vuéAn to 
“orchestra” in the derivation of @vjeAcxkés is impossible, as appears from the resulting 
controversy between Dorpfeld and Bethe; cf. p. 28, n.1, above. Lastly, he presses unduly 
the fact that @vpeAckés and oxnvixds do not occur before the close of the fourth century, 
since he can quote only three instances from an earlier period of povgsikds, a term of undoubted 
age (cf. ARIST., Plutus, 1163; PLAT., Laws, p. 658AB; and C. J. 4., IV, 2, p. 203, No. 834), col. 
ii, 1, 47), 
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If Sulla’s tastes, however, resembled Antony’s, the opposite con- 
clusion would be more probable; cf. Anton., 56: ia vicos (Samos) 
ef’ nuepas ToAAasS KaTnVUAELTO Kal KaTerdAdeTO, and ibid., 24. 
Though the passage is not susceptible of definite interpretation in 
itself, there is at least no reason for giving it an explanation 
inconsistent with the meaning of @uvyédn elsewhere in Plutarch. 

O@vpedixds occurs twice in “specific” passages; cf. Fab. Maz., 
4: mpoedOwv 6€ 6 dixtatwp (Fabius Maximus after his election) ets 
Tov dxrov evEaTo Tois Bevis . . . . Oéas povoikas Kali Oupe- 
Mukas agev. Livy (XXII, 9, 10) simply says ludos magnos. 
Miller (op. cit., p. 100) and Frei (De cert. thym., p. 8, n. 9) inter- 
pret @upedxas as meaning “dramatic,” though more probably it 
is simply tautological. In either case, however, the use of the 
term savors of Plutarch’s own day, ‘The other instance is Cato 
Min., 46: tod Dawviov catactabevtos ayopavomov, Ta TE AAXA TIS 
apyns émeuereito (Cato Minor) Kai tas Oéas dueirrev ev TO OeadTpo, 
dud00s Kal Tots Ouperdixois oTepavous Mev OV YpuTOUS, aAXd’ waTrEp ev 
"Oduutria, cotivoy . . . . év O€ TH ETEp@ Dedtpw Koupiwv 6 Pawvriov 
ouvapKYav exopnyel TOAUTEAWS* GAN’ Exeivoy aTroAElTrovTES 01 avOpw- 
mot weTéBawov évtad0a Kal cvvétrafoy mpobvpas wTroKpivopeve TO 
Dawvio tov idioTnv Kai TO Katou tov aywvobérny. From the 
lack of details the precise meaning of @vywedds here must, as Frei 
(op. cit., p. 9, n. 9) says, be left in uncertainty. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear—in a ‘‘specific” passage Plutarch has transferred 
the language of contemporaneous Greek customs to a Roman cele- 
bration to which they bore little relation. 


D. envy. 


Zxnvyj is etymologically connected with oxida, oxdéros, and 
oxipov, and originally meant “booth” or ‘‘hut”’ for temporary use, 
without regard to the materials employed. The word does not 
occur in Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns where «Avo ‘a is 
used in its stead; but when the tragedians treated Homeric subjects, 
they uniformly replaced the Homeric term with o«nv7. In Soph., 
Ajax, 1407, where the poet for “local color” retained «do ia, 
the scholiast wrote oxnv7 as its equivalent. AXschylus was the 
first extant writer to use oxnv7n. The most frequent application of 
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the term was to military quarters—a use which persisted through- 
out Greek literature. But, of course, this application was not the 
only one. In the earliest dramatic performances, which were 
entirely choral, when no change of costume was necessary and 
the audience sat on all sides of the dancing-place, the members of 
the chorus came already dressed from their homes or neighboring 
houses. But when the development of the choral parts or the 
addition of an actor demanded a change of costume, a temporary 
booth was erected near the dancing-place for this purpose. A 
great step in advance was taken when the happy thought came, 
whether to Aischylus himself or a contemporary, of bringing this 
booth still nearer the chorus and considering it the temporary 
abode of the actor.’ In the representation of camp scenes in the 
extant drama the dressing-room was so used, and its presence is 
often alluded to; cf. Soph., Ajax, 3 and 218; Eurip., Hec., 53, 99, 
and 733; Jon, 806 and 982; Troad., 189 and 176; Iph. Aul., 12; 
etc. So long as cxnvai was a correct untechnical designation for 
the structures used as dressing-rooms, or whenever the dramatic 
situation involved huts or booths, we cannot assume that the usage 
had become technical, and in the passages just cited both condi- 
tions obtain. Not until the dressing-rooms were built too sub- 
stantially to be longer called cxnvai untechnically, and not until 
they were still so designated in plays which did not depict camp 
scenes, did oxnv7 become a purely technical theatrical term. So 
far as is now known, Aristophanes was the first to take this step; 
cf. Pac., 730-31: 
ws elwbacr padiora 
Tept Tas oKnvas TAciaTOL KAéTTAL KUTTALEL Kal KaKOTOLELY 
and Thesmoph., 655-58: 
xpy . . . . mepOpegau 
Thy Tikva TaCav Kal Tas OKHVaS Kal TAs OLOdoUS SiabpHaat. 
In neither of these plays does the scenic location demand the 
presence of booths. In the second passage the mingling of the 
real and imaginary situation is noteworthy. The scene buildings 
and the parodoi are actually present; the Pnyx is only the imagi- 


1 Cf. WILAMOWITZ-MOLLENDORFF, Hermes, Vol. XXI (1886), pp. 597 ff., and Vol. XXXIT 
(1897), pp. 382 ff. 
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nary location of the scene. Hence it is clear that oxnv7 has at 
last attained a technical theatrical meaning, viz., “scene building” 
(1). This seems to have been the only meaning in the fifth 
century, and it persevered as long as the Greek theater. 

An interesting example of this meaning is Plato, Laws, p. 
817.C. A band of strolling actors is thought of as making appli- 
cation to the rulers of the ideal state for permission to perform; 
reply is made to them as follows: pa 67) ddEnTe nuas padiws ye 
oUT@S UMas TOTE Tap’ Hui Edoew OKNVAaS Te TWHEAVYTAS KAT ayopay Kal 
Kardipavors UmoKpitas eicayayopuevous.  Reisch (Griechisches 
Theater, p. 284) naturally explains that the actors wished to erect 
tents to serve as dressing-rooms, but Miller (Philologus, Spbd. 
VII, p. 13) sees a reference to a podiwm. There is, however, no 
reason for dissociating this passage from the ordinary idiomatic 
meaning of cxnvnv mnyviva. The phrase is used of setting up a 
tent for the use of those that collect plumbago at night (Theophr., 
Hist. Plant., 1X, 19, 2); of putting up military quarters (Herod., 
VI, 12 and VIL, 119; and Plut.; Caes., 52; Demetr., 50; and 
Ant., 48); and ina more general sense in Bekker’s Anecd., p. 302, 
32—in all of which a reference to a stage is out of the question. 
Furthermore, in describing the same event, viz., the erection of a 
tent for Alcibiades at the Olympian games, | Andocides | (Contra 
Alcib., 30) uses oxnvnv éernEav; Plutarch (Alcib., 12), cxnvyv 
éotnoav; and Athenaeus (p. 534 D), oxnviv érnocov. The Jewish 
Feast of the Tabernacles, which commemorated the forty years’ 
wandering in the wilderness and was celebrated by the erection 
of booths of green boughs and leaves in which the people dwelt 
seven days, was called cxnvotnyia; cf. John’s Gospel 7:2; 1 Mace. 
10:21; 2 Mace. 1:9, 18; 1 Esdr. 5:51; Septuag. Deut. 16:16; 
31:10; Zech. 14:18, 19; and Josephus, Antiq. Iud., IV, 8, 12. 
Moreover, Cleomenes III. of Sparta is said (Cleom., 12) during 
an invasion of Megalopolis to have had a theater erected (mn£a- 
pevos Oéatpov) in hostile territory and to have held a contest of 
Dionysian artists for one day. It is therefore clear that in such 
phrases 7nyvivac means no more than totavat. 

As already noted, the transition in meaning from place to 
function is one of the easiest known to semasiology. Thus 
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Xenophon several times uses oxnvn by synecdoche of the enter- 
tainment given in the royal quarters (Cyrop., II, 3, 22 and 24; 
3, 1; and VIII, 4, 27). Consequently, a similar development in 
the theatrical use of the term was natural. I therefore consider 
“dramatic performance” (2) the secondary technical meaning of 
rie ic ion”’ d ‘“plot” bei 1 
oKnvn, “scenic action” an plo eing almost synonymous 
meanings easily derived from this. Excellent examples are found 
in [ Democritus | fr. 249 (Mullach): 6 céopos oxnvy, 6 Bios mdpodos: 
nrGes, eldes, andes,’ in Aristot., Poetics, XIII, 6, p. 1453a: ém 
TOV oKnVaV Kai TOY ayovev, and in arg. Soph., Electra (p. 97, 
Papageorgius’s ed. of scholia): juiv év Bpayet dedx)AwKev 0 TroinTIs 
TOV TOTOV THS TKNVHS.” 

Both primary and secondary meanings are found in the 
puzzling phrases tpayixn oxnvy and K@piKn oxnvy, which deserve a 
separate treatment. The first instance of the former expression 
is Xen., Cyrop., VI, 1. 54.° Cyrus conceived the idea of mount- 
ing the lowest story of his siege towers upon wheels and having 
them drawn by eight yoke of oxen. Each tower (including the 
wheels) was about eighteen feet in height, was fitted with plat- 
forms and battlements, and carried a complement of twenty men. 
The description continues: éet 6€ mavta cuvectyKE avT@ Ta 
Tepl Tovs Tupyous, €AduBave Tov aywyiov Telpav: Kal TOAD paov 
nye Ta OKTO Cevyn Tov Tvpyov Kal Tos em’ avT@ avdpas i) TO 

\ / vw \ fol Lal x \ / > \ 
oKxevodhopixoy Bapos Exactov TO Cevyos, oKEevaY pev yap Bapos audi 
Ta wévte Kal elkoot Taravta nv Cevye: Tou dé mupyou, waTrEp 
TpayiKHs cxnvyns Tov EVAwY Tayos éxoVTMY, Kal EiKOoLY avdpoV Kat 

1The manuscripts assign eighty-six fragments to Democrates, whom modern scholars 
have been unable‘to identify, and therefore accredit the fragments to Democritus. This 
particular one Dreis, F'ragmente der Vorsokratiker, p. 425, considers spurious. It needs to 
be interpreted in connection with Palladas, Anth. Pal., X, 72: oxnvn mas o Bios Kat matyvor, 
and Shakespeare’s words: ‘‘ All the world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players,’ etc. (As You Like It, II, 7, 139 ff.). Shakespeare’s ‘‘ world” is the actual earth 
upon which men and women have their exits and theirentrances. The life which they live is 
the play on the boards— exactly the thought of 0 Bios exnvy, which is guarded against mis- 
apprehension by matyviov. Democritus’s idea is similar, but not identical. According to his 
figure, the world (xéauos) is a spectacle, the only means of access (7apodos) to which is 


human life. Each man at birth gains admittance, views the pageant, and takes his depar- 
ture. The interpretation is defined by cides, which must refer to a spectator, not an actor. 


2 Cf. the similar use of dpaua in arg. IIT Sopu., Oed. Col.: émi 7H Acyouéevaw immiw Kodwva 70 
dpapua KetTat, 

3 The difficulty of this passage has been recognized for some time; cf. WIESELER, Ersch- 
Gruber Enc., p. 208, n. 32, and REINACH, Revue critique, Vol. XX VI (1892), p. 450. 
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dwAwv, ToUTwv éyévero EXaTTOV 7) TevTeKaidexa TadaYTA EKaTTH 
Ceiyer TO Gywoyov. The interpretation of the passage in detail 
would pass beyond the limits of this paper, and I must content 
myself with a mere outline. Wieseler (op. cit., pp. 208f., nn. 32 and 
38) saw a reference to the wnxavn; Reisch (Griechisches Theater, 
p. 284, and Zeit. f. d. dst. Gym., Vol. XXXVIII, p. 276), to the 
uprights of the scene building; and Miller (Philologus, Spbd. VII, 
pp- 25 ff.), to the upper story (Oberbiihne) of the stage—all interpre- 
tations inconsistent with the history of oxnv7 and hard to reconcile 
with the meaning of the whole phrase in most of the other pass- 
ages where it occurs. L«nv7n used alone in the context would natu- 
rally have been thought to refer to the xnvy OTPATLWTLKH; TPAYLKN 
simply makes plain the reference. With much the same purpose 
Ths cxnvans THS év T@ Oedtpw appears in the Delian inscription for 
the year 282 B.C. (Bull. Cor. Hell., Vol. XVIII [1894], p. 162). Of 
course, the same certainty of application might have been obtained 
by the use of copx7 instead of tpayen, for the same building served 
either purpose. “Its timbers had the thickness of those of a booth, 
the one used at tragedies (and comedies) I mean.’ When we 
remember that most Greek buildings were made of sun-dried 
brick, stone, or marble, and very few entirely of wood, we shall 
not be surprised that in choosing some wooden structure with 
which to compare the tower Xenophon found nothing else with 
which he could assume that Greeks as a whole were so familiar 
as the scene building. In my opinion, then, the phrase here is 
simply an extension of the primary meaning of oxyvy. The 
difficulties involved in the small weights mentioned are no greater 
upon this interpretation than otherwise, and, I think, can be 
satisfactorily cleared up; but this must be reserved for another 
occasion. 

From the secondary meaning of oxnv7 these phrases were also 
equivalent to tpay@dda and kw~wdia. This meaning is found as 
far back as [ Plato] Clitopho, p. 407A: éyo yap, ® LwKpates, col 
ouyyuyvomevos TodAaKs é€erAnTTOMHY aKovor, Kai mor ddKELS Trapa 
Tovs dAXouvs avOpwrous KddAdMOTA AéyelY, OTOTE ETTLTLM@Y TOIS 


1 Cf. De aud. poet., p. 35D: © tpaytxds "“Adpacros, and De esu carn., p. 998 E: thy ev tH 
tpaywdia-Mepornv. Of course, tpayixy may be a gloss that has supplanted Geatpixy in the 
text of Xenophon, but such a supposition is unnecessary. 
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avOporos, BoTep eri oxnvns' Tpayicns Geos, Umvets A€yov: Tot 
héperOe, wvOpwrrot, xTrA. In later times the phrase was unques- 
tionably understood of the Lnxavn. The misinterpretation was 
doubtless due to passages like that just quoted, in which there is 
a reference to the deus ex machina. In fact, it may be traced 
back to this very passage in the Clitopho with great plausibility, 
for Timaeus, Plat. Lex., s. v. tpayix? oxnvyn, gives the following 
definition: whywa petéwpov, ef’ od év Oedv oKevy TLVES TrapLovTeEs 
édeyov, and this mistaken explanation Photius, s. v. tpayu«ey 
axnvn, quotes word for word. Arrian, Dissert. Hpict., III, 22, 26, 
echoing the passage under consideration, is evidently thinking of 
the wnxavyn, but at least has the merit of retaining the correct 
text. 

It is thus apparent that tpay.« oxnvn early had two meanings: 
(a) “a scene building for tragic contests,” and (b) ‘tragic per- 
formance.” These meanings are easily derived and lie close to 
one another. Moreover, it is easy to understand how the mean- 
ing “nxavn arose in later times. But on Miller’s supposition 
that it meant pnxavn, or Oberbiihne, from the first, it is incom- 
prehensible how the phrase came to mean tpay@dia in Demetr., 
28 (quoted on p. 46 below)—the solitary instance in all Greek 
literature! 

As the front wall of the scene building was the most conspicuous 
part to the audience, and as there the scenery was either applied 
or attached, this front wall alone, or finally the scenery itself, 
came to be called oxnvy (3). When Aristotle says (Poet., 4) that 
Sophocles introduced scenery, the term that he uses —oknvoypadpia 
—implies that this meaning of oxyvy was already in vogue. 
This, too, is the common interpretation put upon the expressions 
ai eravw oxnval, ai Kato oKnvai, etc., in the Delian inscription 


1The critical apparatus at my disposal does not record this variant which is mentioned 
by WIESELER (Ersch-Gruber, p. 209, n. 38) and MULLER (Philologus, Spbd. Wil ip icn)) eae be 
accepted text reads znxavys. The correct reading, however, is preserved in the lemma in 
Timaxus, Lex. Plat. (which can refer to no other passage in Plato), and Photius, and by the 
passage in Arrian, which is based upon this one. Another reason for suspecting the usual 
reading is that émi znxavjs rarely occurs, but generally amd pnxavis; cf. LUCIAN, Philops., 29; 
Aristipgs, I, pp. 47 and 78; II, p. 190, and schol. ad. loc.; BEKKER’s Anecd., I, 208, 9; ALEXIS 
apud ATHENAEUS 326 C; and [DemostH.], XL, 59, or €« munxavns; cf. LUCIAN, Hermot., 86, 
and seven examples in Heliodorus; cf. WALDEN, Harvard Studies, Vol. V (1894), p. 43. A 
parallel to the construction and meaning is found in AriIsvToT., Poetics, XIII, 6, p. 1453: 
€ml TOV OKNVOV Kal TOV aywovwY, 
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(Bull. Cor. Hel., Vol. XVIII [1894], p. 163), though I am not 
myself fully convinced that this and several other points in con- 
nection with the Delos theater have yet been satisfactorily 
explained. We must understand similarly the cxavo0n«a of the 
theater at Megalopolis (Hxcav. at Megal., supplement to the Jour. 
Hel. Studies (1892), p. 140, XXVIII), though the circumstances 
there were exceptional. The usage appears frequently in the 
later literature; cf. Dion Cass., LXIII, 6; Paus., I, 7, 5, ete. 
The phrase é7i (a70) THs oxnvys has already been discussed in 
another connection (pp. 32 ff.), where it appeared that the expres- 
sion had a tendency to go over to the secondary meaning of oxnvy 
and mean little more than “in a play.” Another development in 
another direction has still to be noted. Many a meaning of words 
and phrases is entirely due to association of ideas. Thus a word 
may in the beginning have a certain meaning (let us call this 2). 
A new meaning (let us call this y) may come to be associated with 
the original one (so that the meaning is nowa+y). The original 
meaning may then be lost sight of (so that the result is simply y). 
It was precisely such a course that was pursued by this phrase in 
one direction. As already stated (cf. p. 32), it originally meant 
‘on the playhouse side” (#, to apply our illustration), and often 
may be roughly translated so. It is easy to see how the new 
meaning arose. For example, cf. schol. Eurip., Hippol., 171: 
emt THs oKnuAs SeixvuTat (TO ExKUKANMA) TA Evdov TpaTTOpeva: ‘The 
eccyclema shows ‘on the playhouse side’ what is done within.” 
In this case él THs oxnvifs not only has its old meaning (x); there 
is also involved a strong contrast between the inner part of the 
scene building and those parts which were seen by the audience. 
The first member of the contrast was expressed by évdov; the 
second member (at least when such a collocation of words occurred 
for the first time) was not clearly expressed at all, but was easily 
implied in ét tis cxnvijs. When we try to give a definite expres- 
sion to this latter opposing part, we can think of nothing better 
than “performance-place” or ‘‘scene” (4). So in such a sentence 
ert ths oxnvys by unavoidable implication meant both ‘‘on the 
playhouse side and in the performance-place” (~+-y). It remains 
for us to see how the meaning (x) faded. A good illustration 
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occurs in schol. Arist., Nwb., 344: 64Aov obv btt ordca év Tois ave 
AEAEKTAL YopiKa, OVK ETL THS TKNVTS dvTOS TOU Yopod eipnTat, aAN’ 
é€w éoT@tos Kal KpuTTomévou.... ov yap ndvvavToO évTOS Eivar THS 
TKS al pn KaTaTTaca pwndér@: ‘It is evident that the choral 
parts were said while the chorus was not ‘on the playhouse side 
and in the performance-place’ {x-++y]|, but standing outside... , 
for those that had not yet flown down could not be within the 
performance-place [y]|”. It is plain that the meaning (a) has 
entirely disappeared, else évros tis oxnvis would mean “within 
the scene building.” Once established, this new meaning spread 
rapidly and soon became common in many other combinations. 
This new development included within its scope the space occupied 
by both chorus and actors; cf. schol. Aisch., Humen., 35: tap’ 
OALyov Epnmos 7 oKNVN YyiveTaL, OUTE Yap 0 YopOS Tw TapEcTLY, 7) TE 
igpera elonrOev eis Tov vadv. The usage is especially common 
in the dramatic scholia, but is not infrequently found in Lucian 
and other late writers. 

Owing to the difference of structure in the Roman theater, 
where the place of both actors and chorus was a raised stage, 
oxnvy acquired that meaning also (5); cf. Pollux, IV,127. A dis- 
cussion of the many other meanings of cxnv7 is not needed for 
understanding Plutarch’s usage. 

a) Of meaning (1) Plutarch furnishes several examples. Qucestt. 
conv., p. 621C, has already been quoted and discussed on p. 29, 
above. Another instance is Galba, 16: tas 6€ dwpeds, ads Népov 
€SwxKe TOS TrEepl oKNYNVY Kal TadaloTpav KTA. Ot Tepl oKnrHv is, of 
course, equivalent to of él (ao) THs oxnvis,’ “general” examples 
of which—viz., An seni, p. 785C, and Sulla, 2 (twice)—have 
already been quoted on p. 35, above. ‘“ General” instances of 
émt (amo) THs oKnvys—viz., Quaestt. conv., T09D; An seni, p. 
785B, and 791E; De Alex. fort., p. 337; Demetr., 41; Theseus, 
16; Amator., p. 157A; De poet. aud., p. 35F, and De glor. 
Ath., p. 348 EF—have been cited on pp. 33 f., above. 

The primary significance of tpay«n oxnvy appears in Quomodo 


10f. schol. Eurtp., Hippol., 716: é&ayyedos 5€ 0 Ta mempaymeva Evdov THS TKHVAS T® XOPH 
ayy «AAwyv, 

2 Cf. Dio Cass., LX, 23: ot wept thy oxnvnv texviTar, Tapa oxnvyv in Otho, 5, probably has 
no theatrical application, but is a mere reproach at the troops for being ‘‘ feather-bed 
soldiers.” 
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adul., p. 56F: ri dé Népou tpayinny érnEato oxnvny Kal Tpocwretia 
Kal KoOopvous trepieOnKev; ovxX 0 TOY KONaKEVOVT@Y éTratvos; Nero’s 
well-known pride in his tragic acting was, of course, made possible 
and fostered by the sycophantic praise of his courtiers; in other 
words, they furnished the required environment and accessories. 
The secondary meaning of the phrase occurs in Demetr., 28: thv 
dé Ounynow @oTrep ek KMOMLKTAS TKNVHAS TAL Els TPAYLKIVY wEeTaYyoUCLY 
ai TUYaL Kal at Tpa=es TOV avdpos (Demetrius); 7. e., the narrative 
changes from a joyous theme to a tragic one. Maller (Philologus, 
Spbd. VIT, p. 24) gives this same interpretation, which, as I have 
said before, stands out of all relation to the meanings which he 
assigns these phrases elsewhere. 

Further instances of meaning (2) are found elsewhere; cf. 
Praec. ger., p. 823E: xp)... . pay tamevodobar und exmretrh- 
yOat THY €x Oedtpwv Kai orTaveiwy Kal TOAVaVOpioy TpocLtaTapéevny 
Tois dyXols SdEav, ws Odiyov xpovoy éerLC@aav Kai Tois movopayols Kal 
Tais oknvais o“ov cuvdtadvopevny, évtimov O€ wndev pnde cEpvov 
éyovoav. Since the performance itself was the only thing that 
had as fleeting an existence as the glory gained by the donor of 
the spectacles, no other interpretation is possible. A similar 
explanation must be given a passage which has never been under- 
stood, De esu carn., p. 996B: rhv b&€ peyddAnv Kai pvotnpiody Kal 
amictov avdpact dSerois, 7 pynow o IdAdtwv, Kal Ovnta ppovodorw 
apxnv TOD SdypaTos OKVa ev ETL TO ACY KLVELV, BoTrEP Vad ev YELMaVL 
vavKeAnpos 7) wnxXavyv aiper TromtiKos avynp ev Oedtpw oKNVAS Trept- 
peponevns. Misled by the participle wepupepowevys, Reisch (Griech- 
isches Theater, p. 288) sees a reference to the scaena ductilis, and 
Miller (op. cit., p. 16) to the periactoc. But since a change in 
the location of the scenic action does not necessitate the use of 
the deus ex machina nor vice versa, these suggestions are unin- 
telligible. It must first be noted that epipépecOar is often 
employed of other than literal motion. Thus it is used of the 
youthful Dionysius who was ‘‘dizzy” 
his office (Dion, 11: véas Wuyis eEovcia peyary Kal duvdper Trepipe- 
pouevns), of Clodius Macer, who, being unable either to accept or 
reject the imperial dignity, was in a constant state of “wavering” 


with the responsibilities of 


(Galba, 6: €v T@ pte Katéye pnte adiévar THY apynv Sivacbat 
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mepipepopuevos), and in St. Paul’s injunction to the Ephesians not 
to be ‘‘carried about”? with every wind of doctrine (Ephes. 4:14: 
Tepipepomevor TravTi avéuw THS SidacKaXrias); cf. also Caesar, 32, 
and Philop., 17. The parallelism of the figures must next be 
observed: (a) Plutarch (6) at the critical moment in his narrative 
(c) oxvet éte Kweiv THY apy, (a) the shipowner (b) év yerpove (c) 
oxvel Kiveiv THY vadv, and (a) the poet (b) oxnvis wepupepopevns (c) 
aipe. THY wnyavyv. It thus appears that ev yeeu@u and oxnvijs 
mepipepouevns perform similar functions in their clauses, each 
denoting that which impels the subject of the simile to a given 
course of action. Now, the dews ex machina was employed only 
when the difficulties became too great for any other solution. But 
this is exactly the thought which Plutarch expresses by ox«nvijs 
Tepipepouerns, the choice of metaphor probably being influenced 
by the preceding nautical figure. When the play was ‘driven 
about” like a ship in a storm—. e., when the plot became tangled 
beyond the possibility of disengagement by the natural action of 
the characters—then the poet resorted to the only recourse left 
him. The same idea is found several times elsewhere. Cf. the 
Ilofnows of Antiphanes (Meineke, III, p. 106; Kock, II, p. 90): 

éreO’ dtav pndev divwvr’ (tragic poets) eizeiv er 

Kou.dyn 8’ aepyKwow év Tots Spapacwy, 

alpovow aorep SaxTvAov Tv pHxXavyAv, 

Kal Tois Gewmevorow aroxpwovTus €xEL, 
Plato, Cratyl., p. 425D: e& pa dpa 8, @orep of tpaywdorro.o/, 
émeloay TL aTrop@aw, emi Tas pnxYavas Katahevyouvat Beors aipovtes, 
and Cicero, Nat. Deor., I, 20: ut tragici poetae, cum explicare 
argumenti exitum non potestis, confugitis ad deum. How closely 
oxnvy here approaches the meaning ‘“‘plot” may be seen from the 
fact that Cicero uses argumentum to express it, though Antiphanes 
employs év Tots Spdpacuv. 

A very clear instance of meaning (3) is Galba, 1: 4 6€ rev 
Kaicdpov éotia, 76 Wadatuov, év €Xaooom ypove (than ten months) 
Tésoapas avToxpatopas wreddEato, Tov pev elcaydvT@Y waTrep Sia 
oxnyns, Tov & é€ayovrwv. The subject of the participles is not 
expressed; possibly they are to be thought of as Oeta pyuara. 
The corresponding agent in the simile is the poet. The directing 
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powers of the universe brought into the palace one ruler follow- 
ing immediately upon the exit of his predecessor, just as a poet 
has one actor make his entrance as soon as another departs. In 
this connection the verbs could only be used of passing between 
scene building and performance place. Several meanings of 
oxnvn would be appropriate, but éua limits the application to the 
front wall of the scene building or to the scenery. Entrances and 
exits were, of course, made through the doors in the front wall of 
the scene building, 7. e., dua oxnvijs. 

Of meaning (4) there are several examples; cf. Amator., p. 
T49A: evOds 7 rpopacis, €& Hs wpunOnoay of AOyou, Yopov aiTet 
To TaOe Kai oxnvns Selita, Ta T aAXa Spduartos ovdev édAXelrreL. 
The story needed only a sympathetic audience and a place for the 
recital. This meaning is employed figuratively also in De facie, 
p- 940F: 0 ZvAAas UroraBav, “érioyes,” eirev, “& Aapmpia, Kal 
mapaBarov To Oupiov Tov rOyou, 7 AGOnsS Tov mvOoV doTrep eis yHv 
éEoxe(Aas Kal ovyxens TO Spaua Tovpov érépay Eyov oxnviv Kal 
dudGeowv.”” Sulla’s narrative had a location and theme at variance 
with what Lamprias had just been saying. Still another 
instance of this usage is Theseus, 29: etot pévtor Adyou TreEpt 
yapuov Oncéws Kal Etepor, tiv oKnviv dSiavredevyotes. Plutarch 
has just been relating Theseus’s relations with Phaedra, which 
had been dramatically treated by Euripides and others. He adds 
that Theseus had had other matrimonial experiences which had 
escaped representation on the scene. Of meaning (5) I find no 
example in Plutarch. 

b) Of meaning (1), viz., ‘“‘scene building,” there are several 
instances ; cf. Aratus, 23: avtos amo THs oxnvas eis wécov TponrOe; 
and Demetr., 34: drow pev cvvedpake tiv oxnvynv. A passage of 
some interest is Phocion, 5: cat wévto. kal adtov Tote Tov Paxiwva 
act TANpovpevov TOD Oeatpou TepiTaTEiv UTO TKNVNV AVTOV OVTA TPOS 
éavT@ THY Sidvorav. This has usually been taken as meaning that 
Phocion was walking up and down “‘behind the scenes,’’” and that 
is undoubtedly the customary meaning of the phrase; cf. p. 50, 
below. Now, vo denotes (to paraphrase Professor Gildersleeve’s 


1 These two passages are discussed at length on pp. 56 ff. below. 


2 Cf, LANGHORNE’S and CLouGH’s translations, and MULLER, Philologus,Spbd. VII, p. 15. 
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phrase concerning é7/) “characteristic infraposition.” Conse- 
quently it must usually be rendered “beneath,’’ but also some- 
times “‘behind;”’ cf. Herod., I, 12; VII, 61; and IX, 96. This 
latter meaning is the one here required, but @ priori the phrase 
might mean either behind the scene building or behind its front 
wall. Now, at Athens there was a colonnade behind the scene 
building since the time of the Lycurgus theater (Dérpfeld, 
Griechisches Theater, p. 60). Since this seems a more natural 
place for Phocion to be engaged in collecting his thoughts than 
behind the scenes, I prefer this interpretation. The phrase has 
this meaning also in Athen., p. 591A, who mentions a statue of 
Eros which was v0 tiv oKnvny. 

The primary significance of tpayi«7 oxnvyn appears in Demetr., 
25, which is given in more detail by Athenaeus. 

Phylarchus apud Athen., p. 614 E. Demetr., 25. 

piroyerus b€ Hv Kal Anuntpros 6 ToAtopKyrys, jv O€ Kal TavTwy arex- 
ws dyno. PvAapxos év TH Extn TOV Iotopidv, ds ye Georaros 6 Avoltpaxos 
Kal tHv Avowdyov atAnv Kwpixns oxnvys ovdev atte (Demetrius), Kai 
duahépew Ereyev: ekvevar yap ax’ airns mdvtas  oidopday cis Tov Epwra THs 
ducvAAdBovs* Tov Te Bivvy xAevalwy kat Tov Idpw, Aapias ereye viv mpwrov 
peyicrous évtas mapa TO Avowsaxwy, Kat Tivas €wpak€val TOpvnV TpOEpXO- 
Erépous Tov piAwv: mapa 8’ avtod levxéoras Kai pévyv ex TpayiKys oKyVIS * 
MeveAdous, ere 5¢ "OvOeurdas. tadta 8 adxovwy 6 6 d€ Anpytpios épy THV 
Avoipaxos “éyw toivuv,” ey, “ropvyv €xk TpayiKns  EavTov Topvnv Twdpove- 
oKnvis ovx Ewpaxa eSiotoay, Tv avAytpida Aapiav orépav elvar THs éxelvov 
Aéywv. amayyeAOevtos S€ Kal rovtov madw iroAa- [nyvedorys. 
Bav 6 Anuyrpios épn: “GAX’ 7 rap’ enol ropvn 
cwdpoverrepov THs map’ éxeivw UynvedXorns fy.” 

It is likely that Phylarchus was Plutarch’s source in this place 
(cf. Haug, Quellen Plutarchs, p. 74), and consequently the minor 
divergences such as 7poepyouevny for éEcodcav, must be due to the 
latter. It is curious, however, that the biographer omits the first 
remark of Demetrius which led to the whole controversy, since 
he is usually fond of such things.’ Tpayie7 oxnvy is opposed to 
K@wLKn oKnVNn, Which evidently must refer to a building of some 
sort because it is itself compared to an avAn. The adjectives are 
used not simply to show that oxnv7 has a theatrical rather than a 

1A significant fact for Wright’s third argument; cf. p. 11, n. 1. 
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military meaning, as in the Cyropaedia passage (pp. 41 f., above), 
but to add point to the jest. It is,in the first place, termed copixy 
because of the comic names borne by Lysimachus’s friends;' it is 
then given the epithet tpay«7 as an antithesis to Demetrius’s jibe, 
and because of his pompous manner of conducting himself; ¢f. 
Demetr., 41 (p. 33, above), and because harlots never were given a 
role in tragedy. Miller (Philologus, Spbd. VII, p. 16) and Reisch 
(Griechisches Theater, p. 288) see in these passages a reference to the 
decoration. But this interpretation gives these phrases meanings 
of which there are no other examples and which would stand quite 
apart from their significance elsewhere. Moreover, in that case 
we should expect, not é&évar (mpoépyecOa) ex, but Sdvefévae or 
eEvévar did; cf. Galba, 1, on p. 47, above. Inasmuch as Lamia 
cannot even figuratively be said to have come from a mnyxavn, or 
Oberbiihne (the meanings which Wieseler and Miller propose 
for the Cyropaedia passage; cf. p. 42, above), while she was, of 
course, continually coming from Demetrius’s quarters, of which 
‘‘tragic” was a very appropriate epithet, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that oxnvy has its primary meaning. We have already seen 
that these phrases had this meaning in Demetrius’s time, and, as 
Plutarch uses them without explanation, it must have been cur- 
rent usage in his day also. 

Of meaning (2) there happens to be no instance in “specific” 
passages. For (3) cf. Aratus, 15: mporepov . . . . tov Aiytmtiov 
eOavpate (Aratus) 7AovTOV . . . . vuvi O€ LTO OKNYHY EwpaKkas TaVTA 
Ta €Kel TPdyLaTa Tpaywodiay OvTA Kal oKnVOYpadiay brOS nui TrpoC- 
keyopnxev — words which are put in the mouth of King Antigonus. 
As just stated, this phrase means either ‘“‘behind the scene build- 
ing”? or “behind its front wall.” The latter is evidently the 
meaning here employed and is the more common; cf. schol. Arist., 
Nub., 294; schol. Ran., 257;schol. Aesch., Humen.,47; and Lucian, 
Nero, 9. The phrase has a stereotyped meaning ‘‘behind the 
scenes,’ and is often opposed to ézt (tis) oxnvis, “before the 
scenes;’’ cf. Philost., Vit. Soph., 1,9, 1: ois emt oxnvijs te Kal v7o 
TKNVS XPr) TPATTELV. 


1The point of Demetrius’s remark lay in the fact that slaves, who usually had short 
names, played a prominent part in New Comedy; cf. BERGK, Griechische Literatur-Ge 
schichte, Vol. IV, p. 141, n. 57, and NeIu’s edition of ArIstT., Equit., p. 6, n. 1. 
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Of (4) there are two examples. In Aet. Rom., p.289 D, Plutarch 
cites Cluvius Rufus in explanation of the term histriones: dnai yap 
(Cluvius) . . . . Aowp~w@dn voor év' Poppy yevouevny (in 364 B.C.) mav- 
Tas ouaras diapOeipar Tovs eri oxnvnv Tpoepyopevous: SenbEiowy odv 
avrois (the Romans) é« Tuppnvias €dGety modXovs Kal ayabors Texvi- 
Tas, @Y Tov TpwTEevovTa S0fy Kal ypovoy TAEiaTOY éveunmEepodvYTa TOIS 
Gedtpos “lotpov dvopdlecOa- Kai dia TovTO TavTas ‘ioTpiwvas’ aT’ 
€xeivou mpocayopeverOar. It is clear that eat cxnvnv with a verb of 
motion is equivalent to éwi oxnvis with a verb of rest, and it has 
already been explained how the latter phrase gave rise to the 
meaning “performance place” or “scene.”” Though we are not in 
a position to say so positively, it is extremely doubtful whether 
oxnvy had already acquired this signification as early as 364 B.C. 
Incidentally, we may also point out that it is agreed that societies 
of Dionysian artists did not arise till considerably later than the 
time here mentioned.’ A still clearer instance of modernization 
is De aud. poet., p. 19 E: 0 Eupuriéns ettreiy Xéyetar mpos Tods Tov 
"LEvova ordopodytas ws ace Kal prapov, “ov pévToL TpOTEpoY avToV 
eK THS aKNYNS eEnyayov TO TPOX® TpoonrA@aat.”’ The context 
requires that é« ts oxnvis here should mean either “from the 
scene” or ‘‘from the stage.” As no instance of the latter signifi- 
cance occurs in Plutarch, we must choose the former. But it is 
certain that in Euripides’s day the phrase could have meant only 
‘‘from the scene building,” which is entirely inapplicable to this 
passage. If such a sentiment was ever actually expressed by the 
dramatist, he probably said é« tis opynotpas or €« Tov Gedtpov, or 
employed the verb alone; cf. Xen., Hell., VI, 4, 16, on p. 12, above. 


E. Upookyuor.’ 


The etymological meaning of mpocknmoy is “the front part 
of the oxnvyn” or ‘‘the structure in front of the o«nv7.” The 
name is specifically attached to the colonnade in front of the 
scene building in the theater at Oropos by an inscription on the 
architrave (Doérpfeld, Griechisches Theater, p. 105; the dedica- 


1 Cf. POLAND, De col. artif. Dion., p.9, and ZIEBARTH, Gr. Vereinswesen, p. 78. For the 
whole story cf. Livy, VII, 2. 

2 Besides the authorities already cited cf. NoAcK, Philologus, Vol. LVIII (1899), pp. 1 ff., 
and PUCHSTEIN, Griechische Biihne, pp. 40-43. 


’ 
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tion belongs to the first or second century B. C.). Similar 
inscriptions are found at Kalymna (Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, II, 231) and elsewhere. It is equally certain that in 
the Roman theaters the name was applied to the whole stage 
structure in front of the scaena; cf. Vitruv., V, 6, 1: linea 
ducatur, quae disiungat proscaenti pulpitum | =stage | et orches- 
trae regionem. Whether in the Greek theaters mpooxnvov ever 
was used of the top of the stone colonnade which replaced the 
earlier wooden structure is a mooted question and too involved 
for the present discussion. There is reason to believe that Plu- 
tarch at least never so employed it, and in my opinion his usage 
is in conformity with Greek usage in general. 

a) An unusually clear case is found in Lycurg., 6: ov@év yap 
wero (Lycurgus) tadta (ornamental buildings) wpos evSovdAlav 
eivat, warArov b€ PrarTav, Prvapwdeas atrepyaloueva Kal Yavvous 
ppovnpate Kev@ Tas Siavoias TOY cumtropevopevar, OTav Eis AydXpata 
Kal ypapas 7) Tpocknua Oeatpwv } otéyas BovdevTnpiov noKnpévas 
TepiTT@s exxdnovalovtes aTroBrevwot. The language is manifestly 
perfectly general, being an explanation of Lycurgus’s enactment 
that Spartan assemblies should be held in places free of buildings. 
The only possible meaning for 7pooxyjuov here is that it was that 
part of the theater which the assembly looked at; 7. e., the front 
wall. Plutarch has committed two anachronisms: he assumes that 
Lycurgus was familiar with a fully developed theater building, 
and that it had already come to be used elsewhere as the meeting- 
place of the popular assembly. It is, of course, impossible that 
he should ever have seen any kind of a theater, with or without a 
proscenium; cf. p. 24, above. 

b) The solitary instance of mpooxymov in a “specific” passage 
is Non posse suav., p. 1096 B: kai <ri>' yarkobv * AréEavdpov év 
IléAAn Bovropevoy Troinoa TO TpoTKHMWOoY OvK ElaceEY O TEXVITNS, WS 
SiapOepodvta Tov vTroKpiTav THY povnv. This passage has called 
forth much ingenuity in the attempt to discover whether the 
ancients thought a background or a floor had the more effect 
upon a person’s voice. That they attributed influence to the 
latter, Puchstein, relying mostly upon | Aristot.] Probl., XI, 25 


1The addition is mine. The sentence stands in a series of five questions, each of which, 
with this exception, is introduced by ré or éca 7(; manifestly they ought all to be alike. 
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(p. 16, above), has shown. That the influence also of the former 
was recognized, however, cannot be denied. Too little attention 
has been paid to the fact that the inquiries as to the effect of 
chaff in an orchestra and of a brass proscenium are cited as 
examples of the questions which interested Aristotle, Theophras- 
tus, Dicaearchus, and Hieronymus. Apparently the underlying 
principles were not known to everyone; these cases required more 
than the generally-known theories of sound. It is clear that the 
objection to a brass proscenium did not present itself to Alexan- 
der in advance, though he had the best of teachers, and had 
received instruction in this particular branch as well; cf. Alew., 7. 
That Puchstein can cite more passages on the effect of a floor 
than on the effect of a background is a simple matter; the latter 
was a commonplace, while the former was not. Furthermore, 
we do not know whether the ancients considered the architect’s 
objection valid. The upshot of the whole matter is that this pas- 
sage cannot be quoted as evidence one way or the other. Con- 
sequently, there is no reason for an interpretation inconsistent 
with the meaning for the term in Plutarch which we have 


already established. 
F. I4dpodos. 


In the fifth century the passages leading along the scene 
building and into the orchestra were known as 6/060; cf. Arist., 
Thesm., 658, on p. 39, above; or e’coda; cf. idem, Nub., 326; Av., 
296, and fr. 388, 2 (Kock). Later they received the name 7ap- 
obo; cf. Aristot. Hth. Nic., IV, 6, p. 11234 and [ Democritus] fr. 
249 on p. 41, above, and this name alone persisted. In theaters 
of the Romanized (Asia Minor) type the old wapodo led to the 
stage (by means of ramps) as well as to the orchestra. The desig- 
nation was employed also of the entrances to the stage from the 
side wings. 

a) It so happens that there is no instance of this word in Plu- 
tarch in a “general” passage. The usage is, of course, not 
doubted; cf. Pollux, IV, 126." 

b) Two examples of wapodos are found in “specific” passages; 


1The term is used of the opening chorus of a play in De glor. Ath., p. 348 E, and An sent, 
p. 785 A. 
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of. Aratus, 23: émarioas (Aratus) Tais mapddos Exatépwbev Tovs 
"Ayaovs, which evidently has the old meaning of orchestral 
entrances. The other instance is Demetr., 34: xataBas (Deme- 
trius), ®o7ep of Tpaywsbot, dia TOV avw wapddav. Now, ai av Tapo- 
So: implies ai cdtw wapodu. The latter could only be the parodoi 
par excellence; 7. e., the entrances to the orchestra. In that case 
the upper paradoi may conceivably have been (1) the ramps leading 
from the orchestra paradoi to the logeion (7. e. of the Romanized 
theater with a stage; cf. Puchstein, Griechische Biihne, pp. 80 
and 96), (2) the central doors in the proscenium, or (3) side 
entrances to the stage from the parascenia (cf. Puchstein, zbid., 
p- 98). Inasmuch as the ramps were scarcely the entrances 
kat éeEoynv for the tpaywdo/, and the central doors could hardly 
be called side entrances, I incline to the last interpretation. 
In other words, Demetrius came from the parascenium upon the 
logeion (which is mentioned, in the context; ¢f. p. 56), and spoke 
thence. The very contrast between ‘“‘upper” and ‘‘lower’’ shows 
that the Plutarch had a transitional type of theater in mind, 
since in the old style of theater all the entrances to the place of 
action were ‘lower,’ and in the Roman theater they were all 
“upper.” This interpretation accords with the Nero theater of 
Plutarch’s day, but not with the Lycurgus theater. We have, 
then, another case of anachronism. 


G.  Aoryeitov. 


Etymologically Xoyetov means ‘‘speaking-place,” and it seems 
during its whole history to have been the vox propria for the 
place occupied by the speakers in the public assemblies—a fact 
which clearly appears from Praec. ger., p. 823B: dvaddaxthv 

. Tapéyov éavTov ov piKpoV HuEepas épos ert TOD BynuwaTos 7) TOU 
Aoyelov torTevdpevos. The good citizen must spend much of his 
time in the law courts and the public assemblies. Here any 
reference to the Aoyetov as the actors’ place is, of course, out of 
the question. The sophist Phrynichus (p. 250, Rutherford’s ed.), 
whose carefulness would scarcely allow us to suppose him mis- 
taken concerning the usage of his own time, states that tragic and 
comic actors performed in the logeion: od pévTor, vOa péev Kop@dot 
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Kal Tpaywoot aywvifovtat, Noyelov épeis - EvOa 5€é of avAnTal Kal of 
xopol, opynotpav Kat un OvpéAnv. Additional information for 
the same general period is afforded by the words Ajpya Oentpov 
which appear in an inscription on the highest of the steps leading 
to the Pheedrus stage of the theater at Athens (C. J. A., III, 239). 
The conclusion that this stage was the speaking-place of the 
actors and orators in the third or fourth century A. D.—17. e., was 
the Aoyetov-—is inevitable. An inscription from Patara for the 
year 147 A. D. carries us back a century or more—C. J. G., 
4283: Oveurla .... Ipoxra Lartapis avéOnce kal xabiépwoev 

. THY TOV AoYElov KaTaGKEUnY Kal TAAKw@OLW—words which can 
hardly be understood of any other meaning that has ever been 
proposed for Aoyetov than ‘‘stage.”” Moreover, Vitruvius, V, 7, 2, 
supplies similar testimony for the beginning of the imperial period: 
habent .... Graect.... pulpitum, quod Xoyetov appellant.' 
On the other hand, there is good reason for believing that at 
Athens from the earliest times the orchestra served as the place of 
the speaker in assemblies which were held in the theater. Thus, 
from Isocr., De pace, 82 (p. 26, above), and Aesch., Ctes., 156, 
176, and 230, it appears that crowning and other public business was 
done in the orchestra. The latest reference occurs in Athenaeus, 
who preserves the contemporaneous account by Posidonius of the 
rise of Athenion to a tyranny at Athens in 88 B. C.; cf. Athen., 
p. 213 E: of éyAo cuvdpapovtes eis TO Oéatpov etovTo Tov ’AOnviova 
oTpaTnyov émt TOV OTA@Y. Kal TapedNO@y O TEPLTATNTLKOS ELS THY 
opynotpav ... . evyapiotncé Te Tots "AOnvaios Kai épn xtr. It 
thus seems that about the beginning of the Christian era the 
speakers in the Greek assemblies, when held in the theater, were 
transferred from the orchestra to a raised platform, which was 
known as Aoyetov. A difficulty arises, however, from the fact 
that Aoyetov appears upon Delian inscriptions long before this. 
Thus for the year 279 B.C. (Bull. Cor. Hel., Vol. XVIII [1894], 
p. 162) occurs: es 70 dol ye |iov? THs oKnVAS . . . mov TeTPATNXUY; 


1The term occurs also in the scholia to ArtstT., Ran., 181 and 297, and Equwit., 149, the 
writers of which must have had this same (Romanized) type of theater in mind. 


2 The restoration has been doubted by Reisch and others on the ground that there is not 
room at the beginning of the line for these letters; but Dodrpfeld accepts it; cf. Gr. 
Theat., pp. 148 and 302. Homo.uue gave the reading Afoyejiov in his first publication of the 
stone and [Aoye]iov in his second; cf. Bull. Cor. Hel., Vol. XIV (1890), p. 401, and Vol. XVIII 
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and for 180 B. C. (ibid., p. 165): [EvAov . . . . KatexpyaOn eis | 
THY KATACKEVHnY TOV TivdKaV TOV él TO oyetov. The dilemma 
thus arising has so far baffled everyone. To suppose that the 
orators occupied a different place at Delos than at Athens is 
highly improbable. The only hypothesis consistent with the 
known facts is that the term suffered a change of meaning (so 
Reisch, Griechisches Theater, p. 302), but precisely what its 
earlier meaning was has not yet been made out. 

a) Besides the instance already quoted (p. 54), Aoyetov occurs 
but once in “general’”’ passages; cf. Theseus, 16: émixpatnoavtes 
OL TpayiKol TrOAARY ATO TOD NoYyElou Kal THS oKnVvAs adoElav avTod 
(Minos) catecxédecav. The collocation of words is similar to that 
in Pliny, Hp., IV, 25: ludibria scaena et pulpito digna; and it 
is fairly certain that Aoyetov here means “stage.” Though the 
statement is not “specific,” yet, inasmuch as in the immediate 
context Plutarch has twice quoted Euripides as to the nature of 
the Minotaur, and Minos is known to have been treated dramat- 
ically by Sophocles in the AaééadXos and in the Kapixoé (identi- 
fied by some with the Mivas), and by Euripides in the Kpfres, it 
is evident that Plutarch has the latter half of the fifth century in 
mind and has assumed the presence of a logeion in that period. 
Such an assumption, however, is highly improbable upon any 
theory of the term’s history.’ 

b) Aoyetov occurs but once in a “‘specific” passage; cf. Demetr., 
34: ovrws otv THs médews (Athens) eyovons eiceXOwv 0 Anunrpios 
Kal Kedevoas eis TO Odatpov AOpoicOAvar Tavtas, OTroLS ev ouVE- 
dpake THY oxnvynv Kat Sopuvddpois TO Aoyetov mepréAaBev, avTos be 
KkataBds, @omep of Tpaywooi, dia TOY dvw Trapddwy, eT. waddov 
extreTTANYyLEvov TOV AOnvaiwy THY apxijy Tov Adyou Trépas émroLnoaTO 
tov déovs av7@v. The plan here described was a favorite in 
antiquity and is often mentioned; cf. Aratus, 23: ézei d€ acda- 
A@s eddKer TavTa eye, KaTéBatvey eis TO Odatpov amo THS axpas, 


(1894), p. 162. The text above is due to Mr. D. M. Rosprnson, who has recently examined the 
stone and will soon publish his readings in an article in the American Journal of Philology. 
He kindly allows me to announce that Ac appears at the end of the preceding line, and that 
consequently there is ample space for two letters (of which traces can be seen) at the begin- 
ning of the second line. There is thus no reason to suspect the restoration. 

1The fact that Aoyetov and oxynvy do not occur in [PLAT.] Minos, pp. 319 B-321 A, to which 
Plutarch is at least ultimately indebted for the thought, lends color to the supposition that 
he has added these details from the theater of his day. 
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mAnOous atreipov cuppéovtos éemiOupia THS TE dYrews avTOD Kal TOV 
Adywv, ois EuedkrAe ypHabar mpds Tors KopwOiovs. émictyncas Se 
Tais mapodas éxaTépwbev Tors “Ayaiods avTos ato THS oKHVAS Els 
pécov mponrbe, . . . . SveEHAOe Adyov, and also Pelop., 29; Polyb., 
XI, 27, 6; and Polyaen., Strateg., VI, 10. Now, in the Demetrius 
passage it is apparent that daAas ocuvéppage THY oKnviy Kal TO 
Aovyetov mepieraBev is merely an amplification of the émitHaas 
tais trapddas éxatépwGev of the Aratus episode, while the refer- 
ence to the upper parodoi and the tpay@do/ shows that doyetov 
means ‘“‘stage.”’ The guards, then, were stationed in front of the 
stage, along the parodoi, and about the front of the scene build- 
ing—a description which ignores the fact that the Athenian 
theater had other entrances to the auditorium than those leading 
to the orchestra. The manner of Demetrius’s appearance is 
mooted. He is said to have ‘‘come down through the upper 
parodoi like the tragic actors.” We have already (p. 54) seen 
reasons for believing that these ai avw mapodo. were passages 
from the parascenia opening upon the logeion. Demetrius, then, 
came from the parascenium upon the logeion and spoke thence. 
The expression used of Aratus (azo Ths oxnvis eis wécov mpondOe) 
is colorless, and might mean that he came from the scene building 
either upon the logeion or into the orchestra. It is reasonable, 
however, to explain the one passage by the other. But this 
whole interpretation is liable to one objection—the word cataPas. 
In theatrical usage this word is said to have meant ama)XarTe- 
c@a.' This explanation must be considered doubtful, however; 
and, furthermore, we have here a case, not of exit, but of entrance. 
On the other hand, the literal meaning of the term is inapplicable, 
since the passing from the scene building to the logeion involved 
no difference in level.” To obviate this difficulty Miller (Phi- 
lologus, Supplementband VII, pp. 52f.) maintains that Deme- 
trius descended the flight of steps that led from the logeion to 


1 Cf. schol. ARIST., Equit., 148. But see the comments thereon by WHITE, “ The ‘Stage’ 
in Aristophanes,” Harvard Studies, Vol. II (1891), pp. 164 ff.; by Capps, ‘“‘The Stage in the 
Greek Theater according to the Extant Dramas,” Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, Vol. XXII (1891), pp. 64 ff.; and especially by BODENSTEINER, “‘Szenische Fra- 
gen,” Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, Supplementband XIX (1893), p. 700. 


2This point is entirely overlooked by RoBERT in his discussion of the passage, Hermes, 
Vol. XXXII (1897), pp. 448 ff. 
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the orchestra. Against this view several objections must be 
urged: (1) these steps were in no sense side entrances; (2) we 
have reason to believe that there was only one such flight, and 
therefore Plutarch would have used the singular (sa tis avo 
qapooov) rather than the plural; (3) in theaters which had a stage, 
that was the more natural place for speaking; and (4) the phrase 
@omrep of Tpaywoot is inconsistent with this explanation. An 
examination of the Aratus episode reveals what I conceive to be 
the true interpretation. There occurs the expression xatéBawwe 
eis TO Oéatpov amo THS dxpas, of which I think cataBas is a con- 
densation. The original account probably told how Demetrius 
entered the city and made his headquarters on the acropolis, 
whence, his preparations completed, he descended to the theater. 
Plutarch retained the rest, but omitted the second item, without 
which «ataBas is ambiguous.’ Karted@ety and xataBaivovtes are 
only slightly less indefinite in Solon, 12: tTovs cuveporas tod 
Kvrwvos ixerevovtas THv Oeov Meyaxarns 6 apxywv emi dikn KatedOeiv 
érecev' é€drravtas 5é Tod Sous KpoKny KAwWOTHY Kal TavTHS éxoLE- 
vous, ws éyévovTo Trepl Tas ceuvas Yeas KaTaPaivovTes, aVTOMATaS TIS 
KpoKns payelons, @punoe cvdAdapBavev 6 Meyakdr7As Kal ot cuvap- 
xovtes. The conspirators, as we know from other sources,” were 
descending from the Acropolis; and yet this is far from being 
explicitly stated in our text. Similarly, av is employed meaning 
“on the Pnyx” in Nicias, 7: Aéyetae yap exxAnolas Tote ovans 
Tov pev Sipmov KaOnpevov avw Tepiméverv troddvv xpovov, If this 
explanation is correct, only the final stage of the action described 
by the participle is included in the following simile: ‘Upon 
descending from the acropolis («atd-) Demetrius came (-Sas) 
through the upper parodos like the tragic actors.” As he could 


1 Notice the pregnant use of the word in Pyrr., 12: avaBas eis Thy axpomoAw Kat bBvcas TH 
Oe@ Kat kataBas, 

2 Of. HERop., V,71; Tauc., I, 126, 10,11; and especially schol. ARIST., Equit., 445: ot ovyxara- 
KAeobévtes TO KvAwve év TH akpomoAer cis Tiv Kpioww KaTéByoav ev Apeitw mayo. For other cases 
of careless transcription cf. Themist., 10, where it is said that in 480 B. C, the Athenians 
sailed cis thy vaoov, meaning Salamis, though that does not appear from the context; and 
Pericles, 13, where we are told the musical contests were held cat t6Te Kai Tov adAov xpovov 
in the Odeum of Pericles. Now, FREI (De cert. thym., p. 12) has shown that toward the 
close of the fourth century these contests were transferred to the Dionysian theater. Plu- 
tarch’s source here is Ephorus (cf. FOWLER, Harvard Studies, Vol. XII [1901], pp. 212 f., who 
gives the bibliography), who must have written this portion of his history before the trans- 
fer was effected. 
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have passed through only one of the parodoi, we must suppose 
that the plural is either a pluralis maiestatis or is due to the 
plural tpay@do’, Such I conceive to be the meaning of Plu- 
tarch’s words,’ and it accords perfectly with all we know of the 
theater of his time. Is it also a picture of what actually hap- 
pened in the fourth century ? 

The uncertainty concerning the history and meaning of 
Aoyetov and concerning the fourth-century theater forbids a posi- 
tive answer. Miller (Philologus, Supplementband VII, p. 53) 
and Robert (Hermes, Vol. XXXII |1897], p. 447) reply affirma- 
tively and cite this account to prove the existence of a stage in 
the Lycurgus theater, while Reisch (Griechisches Theater, pp. 
302 and 281), Dorpfeld (¢bid., pp. 348 and 395), and Noack (Phi- 
lologus, Vol. LVIII [1899], pp. 20 ff.) explain it away. To any 
believer in the Dérpfeld theory the passage must seem anachron- 
istic. Of course, the fact that Aoyetov occurs in inscriptions as 
early as 279 B. C. shows that it may have been current (with 
some meaning other than “‘stage’’) at Athens a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier, and so may possibly have been in Plutarch’s source. 
In that case he simply retained the word in a different sense and 
added the ‘‘upper parodoi”’ and the rest. In view of my study of 
Plutarch’s methods, however, and of his comparative fondness for 
using Aoyetov,’ I consider this supposition unnecessary. The case 
is strikingly like Theseus, 16 (cf. p. 56 and n. 1, above), where 
the preservation of the source clearly shows the operation of the 
modernizing process. 


1T know of but one other case of this verb’s being used in such a context; cf. Dio CAss., 
LXII, 29 (Xiphilinus): cai rore caiemi thy Tod Geatpov opxnatpay ev mavdjpw Trvi Gea KateBy (Nero) 
Kai avéyvw Tpwika Twa écavtov rornata, where the epitomizing process has left both the place 
and the circumstances uncertain. Dion’s own account would, I think, be in harmony with 
the explanation given in the text. 


2 Plutarch seems to use Aoyetov more than any other Greek writer. 


CONCLUSION. 


From the preceding study it is clear that Plutarch modernized 
not only in vague and indefinite allusions to past events (7. e., in 
‘“‘oeneral’’ passages), where nearly everyone occasionally lapses, 
but that also in specific references to a particular event at a par- 
ticular time and place in the past (7. e., in “specific” passages) 
there are not a few instances where he has translated the account 
into the terms of his own day, while in no case has he preserved an 
obsolete word or meaning (unexplained) for the sake of historical 
accuracy. The conclusion is irresistible that in theatrical matters 
it was his invariable habit to modernize. This rule is, of course, 
subject to obvious modifications; e. g., when he professedly gives 
a piece of antiquarian information, he states the facts regardless 
of later usage, and follows his source more closely.’ Thus, when 
he says that in the time of Pericles musical contests were held in 
the Odeum (Peric., 13; cf. p. 58, n. 2, above), his statement is at 
variance with the practice of his time. Again, he often uses an 
unfamiliar or obsolete word and adds an explanation of it (cf. his 
elucidation of deKndtkras in Ages., 21). Still again, he often 
retains vague and indefinite expressions which could be used with 
almost equal propriety of any type of theater (cf. the azo Ths oxnvijs 
els péoov mpondGe of Aratus, 23, on p. 57, above), and sometimes 
did this without noticing that, if such a phrase were pressed, it 
would prove at variance with the theater of his day (cf. the afjxev 
eis THY yYRV TO oOpa of Marcellus, 20, in p. 26, n. 1, above). But 
after all due allowances have been made, the fact remains that, 
whenever theatrical terms and institutions are mentioned inci- 
dentally and without explanation, and are not themselves the 
subject of discussion, he always adapts his authorities to current 
usage. Ignorance of this rule has caused an improper use of 
many passages in Plutarch. Thus, Miller (Bihnenalterthiimer, 
p. 74) cites Phoc., 34, to prove that assemblies were held in the 
theater in the fourth century; Aratus, 53 (zbid., p. 403), to prove 


1Cf. the introduction to the SIEFERT-BLASs edition of Pericles, p. 65. 
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that thymelic performers belonged to the ovvodo of Dionysian 
artists during the Hellenistic period; and Peric., 9 (¢bid., p. 348), 
to prove that the theoric fund was established by Pericles (cf. pp. 
21 f., above). Similarly, Haigh (Attic Theatre, p. 76, 2d ed.) 
uses Phoc., 31, to show that the agonothesia was instituted in 319 
B.C. And again, Robert (Hermes, Vol. XXXII (1897), pp. 448 
ff.) and Miller (Philologus, Supplementband VII, p. 52) employ 
Demetr., 34, to prove the existence of a stage in the Lycurgus 
theater at Athens. Some of these contentions are demonstrably 
wrong, others are undoubtedly correct. The point which I wish 
to make is that conclusions concerning theatrical matters cannot 
thus be drawn from Plutarch’s incidental allusions to the customs 
and institutions of preceding periods. On the other hand, recog- 
nition of this rule will result in a qualification of the strictures 
that have often been passed upon the biographer. Plutarch had 
little confidence in the results attained in the field of chronology, 
and still less use for them.’ His aim was not the discovery of 
the historical sequence of events so much as the portrayal of 
praiseworthy qualities. Consequently, the appositeness of a story 
to the character under consideration (cf. tpémovta T@ 70e and con- 
text in Solon, 27) always seemed more important to him than the 
mere fact that the story was declared chronologically impossible. 
And in this it has remained for a modern historian” to vindicate 
his point of view and justify the place which he assigned to 
apocryphal anecdote. In addition to this, we find that he delib- 
erately sought vividness of presentation by modernizing his 
accounts and picturing his scenes amid the familiar surroundings 
of contemporaneous life. Thus, his temperament, purpose, and 
artistic sense combined to lead him from the straight path of 
historical exactness. The knowledge that this was conscious and 
intentional, and not due to ignorance, should do much to clear his 
reputation. 


1 Of. WILAMOWITZ-MOLLENDORFF, Aristoteles und Athen, Vol. II, p. 290: ‘Plutarch ist 
ein stilistisch hervorragender, historisch urteilsloser, chronologisch unbektiimmerter Mann.” 

2 Cf. FREEMAN, Historical Essays, Second Series, p. 276: ‘‘ He might even have gone on 
to say that an apocryphal anecdote often throws as much light on a man’s character as an 
authentic one; current stories about people are often, perhaps generally, exaggerated; but 
the peculiar qualities which are picked out for exaggeration are pretty sure to show what a 
man’s character really is.”’ 
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It has already been said (p. 8) above, that in the “general” 
passages Plutarch must have had in mind one particular type of 
theater, and that, too, one which was as familiar to his readers 
as to himself; and that all information concerning it in such 
passages should be consistent with itself. Now, it results from 
Plutarch’s modernizing tendency that all this must be equally 
true of the ‘‘specific’” passages as well. And that they are 
in perfect agreement with the “general”? passages and with 
information furnished by other contemporaneous writers simi- 
larly situated has already appeared. In other words, all theatri- 
cal information in Plutarch refers to a single well-known type of 
theater. 

At this point it is well to recall what public Plutarch had in 
mind and with what theaters it was most familiar. The friends 
to whom he dedicated his works and who figure in his dialogues 
are all Greeks and Romans of more or less prominence.’ We can 
assume, then, that by residence or travel they were all acquainted 
with the so-called Nero theater at Athens, and nearly all with the 
Pompey theater at Rome. Inasmuch as Plutarch expressly says 
(Pomp., 42) that the latter was of the Asia Minor type, and as the 
former was a Romanized form of the Greek (mainland) type, they 
may both be taken as examples of the same style. Exactly what 
information, then, does Plutarch give regarding these theaters? In 
the first place, they had a scene building or dressing-room (ax«nv7), 
the wall or colonnade in front of which was known as the mpo- 
oxnvov, This oxnvy was furnished with a stage (Aoyetov), where 
stood the speakers in the public assemblies, the actors, mimes, 
etc.; while in the orchestra (opynotpa or Ovpédn) the dithyram- 
bic choruses, dancers, aulodes, etc., performed. There were upper 
and lower sets of entrances (7dpo6or), the former probably leading 
from the side wings upon the stage and the latter to the logeion 
and into the orchestra. These results, though not startling, are 
of value because they are certain, since based upon a method 
which eliminates all doubt as to the use which can be made of 
Plutarch as a source of information in theatrical matters, while 


1Cf. VOLKMANN, Leben, Schriften und Philosophie des Plutarch (1869), Vol. I, pp. 38-64; 
and Muuau, Plutarchische Studien (1885), pp. 32-90. 
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the proper restoration of the theater ruins belonging to this period 
is still disputed.’ 

In conclusion, it may be in place to review the purpose of the 
preceding pages. Although we have gained a new interpretation 
of not a few obscure passages and have obtained a glimpse of 
first-century technical terminology, as pictured in Plutarch, which 
may prove useful in interpreting the remains, these are side issues 
and incidental. We have learned the use which can be made of 
Plutarch as a source of information in a particular field, and this 
is something which must be determined for several other authors 
before the statements in our handbooks will be guarded against 
every avoidable error. The application of the same method will, 
of course, vary with the circumstances of each case. Thus, Lucian 
can be treated most like Plutarch, for while he offers few instances 
of what I have called “specific” passages, and while his aims 
were widely different from Plutarch’s, he resembled him by being 
equally complaisant in his treatment of historical fact.” Whether 
he modernized always or occasionally will, of course, appear only 
upon examination, At the opposite extreme stand professed anti- 
quarians like Athenaeus (in certain parts of his work) and Pollux, 
who consulted handbooks of antiquities in the fields which inter- 
ested them. Here there is little to learn but the degree of exact- 
ness and intelligence with which they reproduced their sources. 
The latter, it is true, added his own knowledge to what he derived 
from his handbooks, so that in the result notices belonging to 
entirely different periods are inextricably commingled; but with 
both authors conscious modernization is clearly out of the ques- 
tion. Somewhere between these extremes belong writers like 
Pausanias, whose personal observations must be accepted at full 
value, but whose conclusions regarding what he saw and heard 
and read well deserve a critical study. And so each author will 
fit into the scale somewhere, the problems, precise methods, and 


1Cf. DORPFELD, Griechisches Theater, pp. 82 ff., and PUCHSTEIN, Griechische Bihne, pp. 
100 ff. 


2I note a few cases in point. In the conversation between Solon and Anacharsis (at 
Athens about 592 B. C.) Lucian causes it to appear that theaters were already used for pub- 
lic ceremonies and gymnastic contests (Anachar., 10 and 38), that public dramatic perform- 
ances were already held and associated with Dionysian festivals (7bid., 22, 23), and that the 
kouodot and tpaywdoi already wore thick-soled boots (ibid., 23 and 32). 
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results changing somewhat with each. Thus the main aim of 
this paper has been to present a concrete illustration of a method 
which should prove serviceable in controlling most of these latter 
writers. In other words, it offers not only an. examination of 
Plutarch’s literary method, but also a study in methodology as a 
suggestion for further investigation. 
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